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of NEW BOOKS 


The comprehensive news and reviews of 
new books printed in the six Saturday issues 
of The Evening Post preceding the Christmas 
holidays add materially to the value of pub- 
lishers announcements in these issues. 

There is no better medium for publishers 
to reach the book-reading public than through 


the columns of 


Che Foening Post 


NEW YORK 





























SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


ETCHINGS 


AND 


DRYPOINTS 
WHISTLER 


FROM NOV. 20th TO DEC. 15th 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


AT THEIR NEW GALLERY 


Nis spat Sa 4 EAST 30th ST. union teacue cius 





























THE KEPPEL BUILDING 
@ East 3078 STREET, New YORE 














A NEW BOOK BY 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Our Neighbors 


Containing the best of his work during 
the past year, and a number of hitherto 
unpublished drawings. Size 114x174 
inches. $4.20net. (Expressage 
additional). 


Copyright, 194, by Collier’s Weekly 





A Little e. 
. This is the whole story 
Pp rincess of Sara Crewe, illustrated 


most charmingly in color 

By by ETHEL FRANK- 

FRANCES HODGSON LIN BETTS. $2.00 
BURNETT 





= 
& 


Ss 
Fe 


Ye STEVENSON’ S > }e Exquisitely illustrated in 
|} . Sap! colors and pen and ink 

feo JESSIE WILLCOX 

' Garden ae SMITH 


of Verses : a $2.50 
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Story of the Champions 


By of the 
ERNEST 


THOMPSON Round Table | 
SETON 


\ ANIMAL HEROES The 


ee 


By 
HOWARD 


The histories of a Cat, a PYLE 

Dog, a Pigeon, A_Jack- Told in the most satisfying 
rabbit, a Lynx, two Wolves way and illuminated with 
and Reindeer. With 200 full page drawings and 
characteristic illustrations by decorations by the author. 
the author. $2.00 $2.50 net. (Postage extra). 











A NEW BOOK BY 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF 
AN AMERICAN HUNTER 


A unique open-air book telling of the author's 
latest hunting trips. Illustrated by remarkable 
photographs. $3.00 net. (Postage extra). 


From a stereograph, Copyright 1905, 
by Underwood & Underwood 





GENIAL, KINDLY, HUMOROUS STORIES A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY EDITION OF 





By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


THE 
WOODFIRE 
IN No. 3 


Illustrated in colors by Alonzo 


FISHER- ie 
MAN’S 4 risnen Ne 
i ae 
By : 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


With illustrations in colors by 


Kimball. $1.50 F.Walter Taylor. $1.50 

















THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 
THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


By EDITH WHARTON 


: 


‘The most remarkable novel 
published for many years.” 


---Chicago Record- Herald. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. WENZELL 
$1.50 
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Beautiful Books for Christmas Giving 





“THE WHOLE VOLUME I8 A DELIGHT TO THE EYE AND THE MIND." — Washington Star 


A CORNER IN WOMEN 
CORNER By TOM MASSON, Managing Editor of Life 


“sag ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND MOST INTERESTING BOOKS OF MANY SEASONS 


“A tonic good to take at any time and in any sized doses.’'— St. Louis Republic 
“The kind of nonsense book that is worth having.”— New York Tribune 


The cover design by Cuartes Dana Gisson. 10 illustrations. $1.60 net 
(Postage 19 cents) 








THE CHRISTY BOOK 


DRAWINGS IN BLACK AND WHITE 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


CONTAINING, IN ADDITION TO MANY OTHERS, 17 DRAWINGS NEVER 
BEFORE PUBLISHED ANYWHERE 


**1t is one of the choicest volumes of pictures of any sort that the 
holiday season will have to offer.”"— Chicago Record-Herald 


A DISTINGUISHED CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR MAN OR WOMAN 


Boxed, $3.50 net (Expressage extra) 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 














NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 


Gleason’s Greek Prose Composi- Rolfe’s Revised Shakespeare 
tion, . ‘ i 4 $0.80 (40 Volumes), ‘ . Each, $0.56 


Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for Gateway Series of English Texts 
Beginners, . : : . (17 Volumes), , : ” 


Hart’s Essentials in American Painter's Great Pedagogical 
History, é 


: : ° E > 3 : . o aaa 
Walker’s Essentials in English ss ee 
History, P i E Roark’s Economy in Education, 1.00 





Gannett, Garrison and Houston’s . Ferris’s Elements of Descriptive _ 
Commercial Geography, . ee Geometry, . é i o hee 





HIGH SCHOOL CATALOGUE—NEW EDITION, 1905 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text- Books is now ready for distribution. 
For the convenience of teachers, separate catalogues have been issued containing the newest and best 
books in each of the leading branches of study. Copies will be sent to any address free of charge on 
request. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANOISCO 
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A New Song Book 








Songs 
For 


Little 
People 


— 




















For the 


Primary and 
Kindergarten 


Departments 


Price, $0.60 net 


Prepared by 


FRANCES WELD DANIELSON and 
GRACE WILBUR CONANT 


Miss Lucy Wheelock in her introduction says: 
“It shows a rare sympathy with the child life 
and knowledge of its needs, and has a fine mu- 
sical quality.” 

It is a collection of the choicest hymns, new 
and old, that have been written. Its makeup is 
elegant and attractive. 


For sale by all dealers. 





Modern Record Systems oe Sunday-Schools 


The Improved Pilgrim 
Sunday-School Record 


This dispenses with the roll of members, which 
should be kept as a card catalogue, using the Pil- 
grim Enrollment Cards, which is by far the best 
method. “This Record may be used four years by a 
school of 250 members or less; two years by one of 
twice that size; or one year by a school of 1,000 
members. It provides for quarterly and annual re- 
ports with comparisons, as well as comparisons each 
week with the figures of a year ago. Simple, yet 
complete, avoiding the record of unimportant details, 
but preserving all essential data. The best as well 
as cheapest record book offered to progressive schools. 
On ruled ledger paper and incloding Treasurer’s 
account, with space for comparisons on a similar plan. 
75 cts., postpaid. 


Pilgrim Enrollment Cards 

With printed blanks for names, dates and all nec- 
essary information. White or colored cards, printed. 
50 cts. per 100, postpaid; $2.00 per $500; $4.00 per 
1,000. 

Alphabet Guides, jo cts. per set, postpaid. Ja- 
panned tin case with hinged cover for 500 cards, $1.00. 
Oak Cabinet with two drawers, handsomely finished, 
for 1,000 cards, $5.00. 





Pilgrim Attendance Cards 


- Have a card for each member of the class, all con- 
tained in a class envelope. The cards of absentees 
are punched by the secretary in the square indicated 
for that Sunday. Unpunched cards indicate perfect 
attendance. The system is simple and very satisfac- 
tory. Perfect lessons, contributions etc., may also 
be recorded on the cards by a simple system, duly 
explained in the envelope. Cards, 75 cts. per 100. 
In different colors for different departments if de- 
sired. Printed Class Envelopes, tough stock, 25 cts. 
per dozen, postpaid. Punches for use with the above, 
75 cts. 


Pilgrim Sunday - School 


Treasurer's Record ::: 


For use when the treasurer’s and secretary’s of- 
fices are held by different persons. Similar in plan 
to the Treasurer’s Record in the Improved Pilgrim 
Sunday-School Record Book and good for. four years 
in a school of average size. 50 cts. net. 


All other Records and Requisites, Class Books, 
Collection Envelopes, Weekly Offering Envelopes, in 
fact everything needed for the business management 
of school or church, wherever published or made, fur- 
nished promptly at minimum cost. 








Ohe Pilgrim Press, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 








SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HIS VERSION OF IT 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
Author of “‘The Honorable Peter Sterling,” “‘ Janice Meredith,” etc. 
Illustrated in color by HENRY HUTT, with marginal decorations and artistic cover design. 


8vo0, cloth. $1.50 


MY LADY’S SLIPPER 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Author of “ The Southerners,” ‘‘For Love of Country,”’ etc. 
Handsomely illustrated and printed in two colors. 


Sguare 8v0. $1.50 


“HOWDY, HONEY, HOWDY” 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
Author of “Candle Lightin’ Time,” “ Lil Gal,” etc. 
Illustrated, from photographs, with marginal decorations in color. 


8v0, cloth. Net $1.50 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Author of “The Life of the Bee,” “‘The Buried Temple,” etc. 
Illustrated in colors and with ornamental decorations by CHARLES B. FALLS. 


Large 12mo Net $1.20 


GREAT PORTRAITS DESCRIBED BY GREAT WRITERS 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 
Author of “Great Pictures,” ‘““A Guide to the Opera,” etc. 
Fully illstrated with full-page plates. 


8v0, cloth. Net $1.60 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE GILBERT 
With 60 full-page illustrations in color by W. W. COLLINS, R.I. A most handsome book at a low price. 
Regular edition, 8v0, cloth. Net $3.50 
Edition de luxe, bound in red silk and boxed. Special, net $10.00 


THE ARTISTS’ WAY OF WORKING 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 


Editor of ‘The Dictionary of Architecture,” etc. 
Superbly illustrated with over 200 p‘ates. 


2 vols. 8vo0, cloth. Net $15.00 


THE SILKEN EAST 
A Record of Life and Travel in Burma. 
By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR, Comptroller of Assam. 


With map and 400 illustrations, including a large number of photographs taken by the author, and 20 colored 
plates after paintings by J. R. MIDDLETON, MRS. OTWAY, WHEELER CUFFE, and native artists. 


| 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Net $12 00 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Crowcll’s Holiday Books 








Auto Fun 


One of the season’s brightest 
books and sure to arouse a 
laugh whether at the club orin 
the den at home. A series of 
drawingsand jests for ‘‘motor” 
devotees and their friends, 


The Happy Life 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


Full of the wine of right liv- 
ing, this book has been placed 
by critics above that of Pastor 
Wagner. Beautifully printed. 


from the pages of ‘* Life.” 


Oblong, 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
Postage 10 cents. 


Famous American Authors 


By SARAH K. BOLTON 
**The charm of Mrs. Bolton’s books lies in the 
easy conversational naturalness with which the 
reader is lead from page to page. Information 
and entertainment are blended enjoyably.”— 
Congregationalist. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00; leather. $3.00. 


Irving’s Works 


MINIATURE EDITION 

The smallest and daintiest Irving in the 

world, the books being only 144x2% inches; 
large type. 


5 selected vols., bound in soft leather, in case, 
$2.50 per set. 


The Inward Light 


By A. H. BRADFORD 


Dr. Bradford's last book—one of his strongest 
—deals with the power of individual conscience 
as opposed to formal creeds. 


12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. 


Rhymes of 
Little Boys 


By BURGES JOHNSON 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; art ~ 
leather, $1.50 net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


Lohengrin 


By OLIVER HUCKEL 





A delightful version in blank verse of 
Wagner's opera. Uniform with the author’s 
well-known ‘‘ Parsifal” of last year. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents net ; leather, $1.50 net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


When the Song Begins 


By J. R. MILLER 


The latest devotional volume by this famous 
preacher and writer. More than one million of 
his books sold. 


16mo, 65 cts. net; gilt top, 85 cts. net. Postage 8 cts. 


An Emerson Calendar 


By HUNTINGTON SMITH 

Well chosen extracts from Emerson, adapted 
to each day in the year. Special type designs 
by the Merrymount Press. 


12mo, gilt top, 50 cts. net; ooze leather, $1.50. 
Postage 5 cents. 


The Loves of 
Great Composers 


By GUSTAV KOBBE 

















Postage 10 cents. 








New and interesting stories of the 
romances of Chopin, Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt and Wagner. Many new facts 
are brought to light, and old errors 
corrected. With 24 illustrations. 


One of the most popular books of 
verses relating to child-life that has 


appeared in some seasons. Will be 
appreciated by all whose hearts are 


young. 


Bound in novel gingham, 12mo, $1.00 net 
Postage 10 cents. 


THOMAS Y. EROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; art leather, $2.50 net. 
Postage 15 cents. 
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reets Christmas Books 


JUST THE BOOK FOR BOYS 


The Boy Craftsman 


By A. NEELY HALL. Illustrated 8vo. $2.00 


“This book is the very best yet offered for its large number of practical and 
profitable ideas. No work of its class is so completely up-to-date or so worthy 
in point of thoroughness and avoidance of danger. This element alone places Mr. 
Hall’s work beyond comparison. 








“We cannot imagine a more delightful present for a boy than this book.”—The 
> Churchman. 


we 


At the Fall of Port Arthur Dan Monroe 


Or, A Young American in the Japanese 
Navy. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. By W. O. STODDARD. Illustrated. $1.25 


Illustrated. $3.25 “Mr. Stoddard has constructed an excellent book 
“Very realistically is the bombardment and fall of | introducing the Concord fight and the Battle of 
Port Arthur pictured, and the events leading up to Bunker Hill and the arrival of Washington. There 
the surrender of Stoessel give Mr. Stratemeyer op- is plenty of excitement without doing violence to the 
portunity for some of the best writing in the book.” carefull preserved historical outline.”—-Brooklyn 
—Utica Observer. Daily Eagle. 


THE GREAT FOOTBALL STORY,OFiTHE YEAR 
IN THE LINE IN THE LINE 


By A. T. DUDLEY. Third volume of the Phillips Exeter Series. i ia ea 
Illustrated, $1.25 | 


“The book gives boys an interesting story, much football information, and 
many lessons in true manliness.”— Watchman, Boston. 


THE BOY PATHFINDER, a story or THe orecon TRAIL 


By WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE, Editor of ““ The American Boy.” $1.50 ot Ly 
“There is a great deal of romance in the account, but it is founded on fact, and ~ es 
Ma ar ye 














thus uses much good material which makes the story better than mere invention.” 
—Hartford Times. 


Dorothy Dainty at the Shore 











ae _ 


How Barbara Kept Her Promise 
By AMY BROOKS. Illustrated. $1.00 By NINA RHOADES Iilustrated. $1.00 


“The characters of this book are thoroughly nice dimieten. & a ‘ ‘ 
little girls to read about and know. They have win- This is a story which will be read with the great- 
some qualities and figure in events dear to the | ¢st eet by the younger ones. Every child’s library 


childish fancy.”—St. Paul Dispatch. should hold a copy of this book.”—Portland Express. 


TENTH VOLUME OF THE FAMOUS «“‘ PEPPER BOOKS” 


et) 


f FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 
mi | BEN PEPPER Ben Pepper 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrated, $1.50 


Each new “Pepper” book is in a class by itself among standard and favorite 
books for young people. 


The Runaway Donkey 


AND OTHER RHYMES FOR CHILDREN. By EMILIE 
POULSSON. Illustrated. 4to. $1.50 
Miss Poulsson is one of the few who can write really musical and well-liked 


rhymes for children, and her new book, “The Runaway Donkey and Other 
Rhymes,” proves it. 























Also fifteen other popular juveniles. Send for free complete catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO.,_ - Boston 
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mental box, $2.00. 





=F) ee l 


Holiday FY. H. Lippincott 
Company 





DAINTY AND CHARM- 
ING 


Books 





HANDSOME AND AR- 
TISTIC 








AN ORCHARD PRINCESS 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 

This new love-story of Mr. Barbour’s has 
all the charm, cleverness and originality that 
made ‘“‘ Kitty of the Roses’’ so successful. 

“It is impossible to describe in commonplace 
prose the charms of the lovely heroine this 
pleasant author delights in creating.” —Augusta 
Herald. 

Illustrated in color, with page designs in 
tint, by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG. 
Bound in cloth, with portrait cover, in orna- 





IN CONSTANT DEMAND 


KITTY OF THE ROSES 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Illustrated in color, tint decorations on every 
page. Bound in cloth, with portrait cover, in 


ornamental box, $2.00 


MISS CHERRY-BLOSSOM 
OF TOKYO 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


An especially beautiful edition of this 
popular novel of a popular writer and 
co-author of the famous Japanese play, 
‘The Darling of the Gods.” 


On each page of the book, from cover to 
cover, are Japanese pictures printed in the 
tints of old Japan. Nine full-page illustra- 
tions in colors and tints, lining papers of 
cherry blossoms, a cover of especially charac- 
teristic design, and an ornamental box with 
cover printed in colors, complete one of the 
handsomest and most artistic holiday books 
of the year. 





Illustrated. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
The Wife of the 
Secretary of State 


A thoroughly good love 
story. 

By ELLA MIDDLETON TY- 
BOUT 


Mystery, Intrigue, Love. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


SADDLE AND SONG 


A collection of the best verse 
about the horse, by noted writ- 
ers in the English language, 
besides many poems which 
should be just as well known. 
An appropriate present for 
any one who has a fondness 
for horses or for good poetry. 


Illustrated. 1r2mo0, Cloth. 
$1.50 net. 


Postage 13 cents extra, 





Facts and Fancies 
for the Curious 


From the Harvest-Fields 
of Literature. 
By C. C. ee A.M., 


It is a handy book for the 
shady nook in summer, or 
the cosey fireside in winter ; 
for the traveller in a parlor- 
car, Or on an ocean steamer. 

8vo. Cloth. $3.00 net. 
Postage extra. 








LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World 
Containing references to over 100,000 
places —their population, location, and 
industries compiled from the latest cen- 
sus returns from all countries, and other 
official data. 


An Invaluable and Necessary Work 
Edited by 
ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 


Over 2000 pages. Quarto. 
Sheep, $10.00 net; half Russia, $12.50 net. 
Patent index, 50 cents extra. 


French Men of Letters Series 
VOLUME I. 


MONTAIGNE 
By EDWARD DOWDEN 


** Professor Dowden has given the new series 
a most auspicious introduction; he has also 
laid the lover of good literature under a con- 
siderable obligation.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘* What makes this volume specially pleas- 
ing is that it shows the desire to appreciate, 
with the graceful help of a winning style, the 
essentially French writer, who nevertheless 
finds a literary home in all countries.’’—The 
Nation. 





Containing a frontispiece 
adequate index. 12mo. Cloth. 
Postpaid, $1.60. 


rtrait, and an 
$1.50 net. 





~ Send for beautiful, Illustrated ‘Holiday Catalogue, in three colors. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Christmas Books for Young People 





The Children’s Christmas 
Treasury of Things New 
and Old ! 


Edited by EDWARD HUTTON 


With many colored and black and white drawings 
4to. decorated, $2. 


4 delightful child’s gift-book containing stories 


od . V. Lucas, Evelyn Sharp and others, and 
illustrations by R. Anning Bell, W. H. Robinson, 
Arthur Rackham and others. 


A Natural History for Young 
People 
By THEODORE WOOD, F. E.S. 


12 colored and over 300 black and white 
illustrations, $2.50 


“A really good pictorial survey of the animal 
world The text is written simply and clearly and 
is left free from super scientific terminology. De- 
cidedly a commendable book.” —Oxtlook. 


Child Characters from 
Dickens 


Retold for Children by L. L. WEEDON 


Illustrated in color and black and white by ARTHUR 
A. DIXON. 8vo, gilt, $2.50 


The North Pacific 


By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 
Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 325, $1.50 
A story of the naval campaign in the Russo- 


Japanese war. The author has been at great pains 
to verify the main facts of the narrative, so far as 


they relate to actual incidents. Child Characters from Dickens. 


The Lost Treasure Cave; Or, Adventures with the Cowboys of Colorado 
By EVERETT McNEIL 
Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 452, $1.50 


The story of two Wisconsin schoolboys who go to Southern Colorado in search of hidden treasure. They 
hunt buffalo, are captured by Indians, and have numerous exciting experiences. 


Three Little Millers A Story of the Boys and Girls of Pencroft 


By CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON, Author of “Among the Meadow People.” 
Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 308, $1.00 


“The story moves in the realm of every-day experience and home affections, and is as helpful and jolly as 
it is unpretentious and natural.”—Congregatwnalist. 


Bold Robin and His Forest Rangers 


By CAROLINE BROWN 
Illustrated in color, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 200, $1.25 


The story of bold Robin Houd and his merry men is here told in a delightful way. There are eight pictures 
in color by F. I. Bennett, and a colored plate on the cover. 


The Strange and Surprising Adventures of Jumbo Crusoe 


As related by himself. By CLIFTON BINGHAM 
Pictured by G. H. THOMPSON. Large 4to, $1.25 
The story, told in verse, of an elephant who is shipwrecked on a desert island, and of his bear Friday. 
There is a comical full-page picture, usually in colors, opposite each page of the text. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 








E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Result of 
Your Sunday-School Teaching 
for 1906 


Will depend largely on the textbooks employed. Treating directly the topic 
to be studied is our publication, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


AN AID TO HISTORICAL STUDY AND A CONDENSED COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS 


By Ernest DeWitt Burton and SHaILer Matuews, Professors in the University of Chicago. 
302 pages; 31 illustrations; 4 maps; 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


In the preparation of this volume the authors have had in mind, especially, the needs of 
students in the adult classes. Its aim is to promote the thorough and systematic study of the 
Bible, and more particularly of the four gospels, along the lines ordinarily followed in construct- 
ive historical work. The gospel narrative is arranged under nine main heads, indicating the 
natural periods of Jesus’ ministry, the whole being subdivided into thirty-five chapters, each 
dealing with a distinct event, and together forming a continuous story of the life of Christ. 

A feature calculated to lend increased value to the course is the detailed plan for the con- 
struction by the student himself of a written ‘‘ Life of Christ.” The work contains an ‘‘ Index 
of Names and Subjects” and an ‘‘ Index of Passages” and much illustrative material. 





ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO or 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














Not Scraps and 
Snippets 


Not condensations or abstracts or extracts, 
but complete articles, reproduced without 
change from the leading English quarter- 
lies, monthlies and weeklies, by the ablest 
writers, on the most timely and important 
subjects, go to the making of 


The Living Age 


A 64-page weekly magazine, published 
at Boston without missing an issue, for 
sixty-one years. More than 3,300 pages 
each year.—Subscription, post-paid in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, six 
dollars a year.— Trial subscription, three 
months, thirteen numbers, one dollar.— 
New subscribers, who subscribe now for the 
year 1906, will receive free the remaining 
numbers of 1905. 


THE LIVING AGE Co. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
“Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send.a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues.and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
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THE 
PATENT MEDICINE TRusy 
PALATABLE POison 
FOR THE POOR 


ze, 


Death’s 
Laboratory 


= 


Death’s Laboratory 
(A CARTOON) 

“Patent medicines are poisoning people throughout 
America to-day. Babies who cry are fed laudanum under 
the name of syrup. Women are led to injure 
themselves for life by reading in the papers about 
the meaning of backache. Young men and boys 
are robbed and contaminated by vicious criminals who 
lure them to their dens through seductive advertisements.” 


Criminal Alliance of the Newspapers 
with Fraud and Poison 

‘Newspapers have done so much to create the success of 

‘fakes’ in medicine thas their duty is clearly to helpremove 

them. It sounds high-minded for Journalism to 

July bark ferociously against the reign of graft in 

politics or in high finance, but it can practice a 

little real reform, if it chooses, by canceling some of the 

most profitable results of its own limberness of conscience.” 

The Great American Fraud 

“Gullible America will spend this year some seventy-five 

millions of dollars in the purchase of patent medicines. It 

will swallow huge quantities of alcohol, an ap- 

October palling amount of opiates and narcotics, a wide 

7 assortment of varied drugs, ranging from power- 

ful and dangerous heart depressants to insidious liver stimu- 

lants; and, far in excess of all other ingredients, undiluted 
fraud.” 


June 


Peruna and the Bracers 

“So well recognized is the use of Peruna for its alcoholic 
effects that a number of Southern papers advertise a cure 
for the ‘Peruna habit.’ What makes Peruna profitable to 
the maker and a curse to the community at large, 
October igs the fact that the minimum dose first ceases to 
satisfy; then the moderate dose, and finally the 
maximum dose; and the unsuspecting patron, who began 
with it as a medicine, goes on to use it as a beverage, and 

finally to be enslaved by it as a habit.” 


NEWSDEALERS 
EVERY WHERE 
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Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Drawn by 
£. W. Kemble 


COLLIER’S EXPOSE 


OF THE 


PATENT MEDICINE 


FRAUD 


Conspiracy Against the Freedom of the Press 
‘So it was no mean intellect which devised the scheme 
whereby every newspaper in America is made an active 
lobbyist for the Patent Medicine Association. The 
Nov. man who did it is the present president of the 
4 organization; its executive head in the work of 
suppressing public knowledge, stifling public opinion, and 

warding off public legislation.” 


Liquozone 

‘‘Liquozone is sulphurous and sulphuric acids (corrosive 
poisons) heavily diluted; that is all. Will the compound 
destroy germs in the body? A series of tests conducted by 
N. the Lederle Laboratories answers the question in 
Ov. this summary: ‘To summarize, we would say that 
8th Liquozone had no curative effect, but did, when 
given in pure form, lower the resistance of the animals so 

that they died a little earlier than those not treated,” 

The Subtle Poisons 
“‘Nostrums there are, which reach the thinking classes as 
wellasthe readily gulled. Depending as they do for their suc- 
cess upon the lure of some subtle drug concealed under a 
trade-mark name, or some opiate not readily obtainable 
De under its own label, these are the most danger- 
Cc. ous of all quack medicines, not only in their 
_immediate effect. but because they create enslav- 
ing appetites, sometimes obscure and difficult of treatment; 
most often, tragically obvious. Of these concealed drugs, 
the headache powders are the most widely used.” 





Other Articles to be Announced Later | 


= you can not secure these issues from your 
ecler, they will be mailed to you on receipt 
of price, which may be sent in the form o; 





stamps. Address P, F, COLLIER & SON, 
46 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


TEN CENTS 
PER COPY 
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The Bible in Plain English 


Not a word you cannot understand; nota 
sentence that is not perfectly plain. The 
best scholars of America and England 
worked 29 years to give the world 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


The same Bible your fathers and 
forefathers used, but in present- 
day, understandable English, in- 
stead of the English of years 
ago. The American Standard is 
the best Bible for home, church 
and Sunday school, because it 
makes every meaning clear and 
plain. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get 
from us, any style of the American Standard Re- 
vised Bible youorder. Prices, 35c. to $18.00, accord- 
ing to size and binding. (We sell direct where 
booksellers will not supply. 

FREE—* THE STORY OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE”’ 
our 40-page book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 
issued. Your name on a postal card, with the name 
of your bookseiler, will get you this booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON 2& SONS 


*“* A beautiful and welcome work, shone 
upon as by the white light of Greek art.” 
EDITH M. THOMAS, in The Critic. 


ALCESTIS 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By 
SARA KING WILEY - 
Cloth, 12mo. 75 cents net. (Postage 6c.) 


“In simple passion and chaste expression Sara 
King Wiley has reached a high level of achievement. 
* * * The classical form in which she has embodied 
the immortal story of her who gave her life for love 
and of him who wrestled with death for the sake of 
friendship does not chill the warm feeling of the 
scenes nor strangle their pathos.”— Toronto Globe. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















37 vu #£East 18th Street, New York 








One Cent Spent 


by you for a postal card, to be sent to me for my wholesale catalog No. 41, 
which is the most complete catalog of lowest prices in periodicals ever published 


Will Save You Dollars 


in the Money You Pay for Newspapers and Magazines 





I have one of the largest subscription agencies in the world. Have been in business 
twenty years. My close relations with publishers; my unsurpassed facilities for 
handling orders; my long experience in this work; my thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers, located in all parts of the United States and Canada, and in nearly every 
civilized country in the world, all combined, have given’ me special advantages with 
publishers in securing the very lowest prices on subscriptions that are ever given 
to any agent or agency, and | want to give you the benefit of these advantages 


My Catelog No. 41 is the most complete one of its kind ev:r published and gives lowest 
subscription prices on several thousand periodicals. ASK FOR IT. IT IS FREE 


D. D. Cottrell, 127, sivck North Cohocton, N. Y. 
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Harper's Magazine 


For 1906 


“The influence which the HARPER periodicals have exercised in every channel of improv- 
ing thought and achievement can scarcely be measured; it has flowed continuously on, over 
vast areas, among millions of people, learned and unlearned, upon all of whom it has acted as 
an elevating, refining force.”—PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


“Too much cannot be said of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. It is difficult to speak of it in 
enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of self-restraint. The reader who holds it in his 
hand for the first time, however, will realize the difficulty of: doing the MAGAZINE justice. 
The fiction varies greatly in scene and motive, but is unvaried in excellence.”—Boston TRAN- 
SCRIPT. 


“From the ‘Editor’s Study’ [among the last pages of HARPER’S MAGAZINE] comes the 
thought that cheers, illumines, inspires. Mr. Alden makes us see what was not plain before; he 
draws from a rich experience and a limitless fancy. Some of us begin to read the magazine 
backward, and often we get no further in our first reading than the ‘Study’ itself, but come 
away, gently closing the door, as one walks softly out of church after service.’—From N. Y. 
Times Correspondence. 


HE outlook of Harprer’s MaGazine for 1906 is rich in its promises of notable literary and 
| artistic features. The first great serial of the year will be a novel by Margaret Deland 
—a dramatic story of the awakening of a woman’s soul. It will be followed by the 

long awaited novel by Sir Gilbert Parker. 

Mark Twain, who, with W. D. Howells, writes only for HArper’s, has written a remarkable 
horse story. Booth Tarkington, Mary E. Wilkins, Maurice Hewlett, Jack London, Thomas A. 
Janvier, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, J. M. Forman, James Branch Cabell, and practically every’ 
other writer of note in America and England, will contribute to the list of short stories which 
will appear during the year. 

The serious features of the year will be quite as attractive as the fiction. Professor Robert 
Kennedy Duncan, the distinguished scientist, has gone to Europe for the MAGazINE to look into 
the great foreign laboratories—to see what new discoveries are being made, and how manufac- 
turers are applying these scientific discoveries to their industries. Miss Agnes Laut will write 
of some dramatic periods in the history of one of the world’s greatest and oldest trading in- 
stitutions—the Hudson’s Bay Company. Mr. H. W. Nevinson will continue his astounding 
revelations about the African slave trade. Bishop Talbot will tell of his dangerous and humor- 
ous experiences as a bishop in the far West when the West was west. 

One of the most distinguished of our statesmen—a man who has been constantly in public 
life since the days of Lincoln—will give his personal views of many of the great men whom he 
has known afd of certain chapters of our more recent history. 

Mr. Howard Pyle will paint for the MaGazIne a group of pictures of characters from 
Thackeray which will be printed in full color. Mr. Pyle, Edwin A. Abbey, and many of 
the other foremost painters and illustrators of the day will work exclusively for Harper’s. 
There will be at least seven short stories in every number in addition to articles-in every field 
of general interest, and each number will contain pictures in full color and tint. There will be 
nothing about graft, reforms, etc. 
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Is that question ever asked you when you 

speak or when you write? 

ing ever lost or clouded by misuse of words? 

If so, you lose a distinct advantage every time 


it happens. 


Business men have lost contracts; lawyers have lost 
cases; politicians have lost elections; preachers have 
failed to be convincing; advertisers have wasted thousands 
of dollars just because the words they used did not carry the 

force or meaning they intended. 
To be Understood is the Masterful Thing To-day 
A mastery of words leads to a mastery of men, a mastery of business, 

a mastery that compels SUCCESS. 


THESE TWO BOOKS ARE RIGHT-HAND HELPS 
TO THE SECURING OF SUCH MASTERY 


“I consider this the greatest value I ever received for 


books.”—C. S. REASER, Sec’y, Jacoby Furniture Co., York, Fa. 
Both books are by JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Editor Office Standard Dictionary, etc. 


English Synonyms 


Antonyms 
and Prepositions 


Companion volume to “Connectives of English Speech.” 


Just the Right Word to Make the Desired Meaning Clear and Exact, 
to Make a Contrast Sharp and Strong. 


Over 7,500 classified synonyms with shades of 
meaning carefully discriminated. Nearly 4,500 
classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions 
shown by illustrative examples. Hints and helps 
on the accurate use of words, revealing cnapeating 
possibilities of fullness, freedom, and variety o 
utterance. 

“This book will do more to secure rhetorical per- 
spicuity, propriety, and precision of_ expression 
than any other text-book of higher English yet 
roduced.”—Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
nstitute. 

“I regard this book as the one complete and 
satisfactory work of the kind. In writing adver- 
tisements one needs to make his meaning very 
clear and to use words which exactly express his 
thoughts. Fernald’s ‘Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions’ has been found of the highest 
value in teaching my students the masterful 
accomplishment of making themselves under- 
stood.”—George H. Powell, Advertising Expert 
and Originator of Correspondence Instruction in 
Advertising Writing. 


Special Offer to The Independent 





These two books will be sent, carriage prepaid, to an 


THe INDEPENDENT who sends us the coupon clippe 
advertisement. 


No money need be sent with coupon. 


Is your mean- - 


.00, and thank you for forwarding the 


Connectives of 
English Speech 


Companion volume to ‘‘ English Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepvsitions. ’ 


Just What You Want to Kaow about the Correct Use of Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns, and Adverbs. 


Giving the definitions with the correct usage of 
these parts of speech so far as pertains to their 
office as connectives in their construction of Eng- 
lish phrases and sentences; geen such prep- 
ositions as should be used after verbs and those 
concerning which questions are likely to arise. 

“It is the most vaeabie treatise of its kind 

in existence. It is a delight to use the 

work as a book of reference.”—New York 
Commercial. 

“Not only convenient, but necessary.” 

—The Evening Post, New York. 

“The work is likely to prove of great 

value to all writers.”—Washington 

Evening Star. 

“In this valuable manual the read- 

er, the writer and the teacher 

will find en the instant an 

admirable solution for ten 

thousand difficulties. 

The arrangement is 
simplicity itself, and 
the treatment lucid 
and convenient.”— 
Philadelphia Pub- 

lic Ledger. 


Readers 
reader of 


from this 
After 





Please send me, 

carriage prepaid, 

the two books by J. 

C. Fernald advertised 

in THE INDEPENDENT. If 

I decide to keep them I 

will remit $3.00 within three 

days. If not I will return the 
books at your expense. 


three days for examination of books you are to send us 


$3.00 or to return the books at our expense. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


44-60 East Twenty-third St., New York 


NE inc nca skbeabtambookae ne 
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W. H. MOORE’S SUCCESS | 
CLUBBING OFFICE |: 


BROCKPORT, NEW YORK 


The periodicals in these offers may be sent to one or 
different addresses. If you only want one or two 
periodicals, foin with your friends and divide the cost 
of the club. The 


Subscriptions ma te tir New » Renewals 


My Price If you will send me THREE orders 
Ladies’ Home Journal ee 50 for ANY combinations, except for 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday 

Saturday Evening Post - - $2. Evening Post, you may have, FREE, as your pre- 
mium, a yearly subscription to ANY periodical men- 
Genet in =“ pd ee taal ~ fm 
other clubs make the orders. Specia 

Independent or Outing . My Price eash commission quoted to agents on CLUBS. 


Review of Reviews - - 
ouniy Liu in Sempron $5.50 Ladies’ Home Journal FREE! 
































Will be advanced to $4.00 Feb. 1st 
Regular Price 


If you will send me three (3) orders for the combi- 
nation Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post 
at $2.50 each yow may have Free as your — a 
yearly subscription to the Ladies’ Home Journal or 
Independent Diag e ; Saturday Evening Post. 

Review of Reviews - - ‘ 

y Price LAS 
Woman's Home Companion American wre Sonne 
Cosmopolitan - - - 00+ § 4-00 American Boy ; Two of 


Any Class A magazine may be sub- American Inventor 4 these 
stituted for Woman's Home Comp. Business Man’s Magazine 


Regular Price . Onildren’s’ Magazine ; <> $1 50 


Cosmo 











‘ Four Track News ... . 
Independent - - - - 0 Sarton Fai Except as 
Review of Reviews - - My Price” - “Harper's Ba "09 | noted below 


{ 


Kindergarten Review 
ie 4nd Waser. 
Regular Price : Wational Macatine 
pacific og ol 

m’s ine 
Philistine 3 
Independent - - - - . ; Physical Culture .. 
Review of Reviews - - ‘ ve ae 
Woman’s Home Companion . Success Magazine re 
“Good Housekeeping or House Beauti- r ‘ Sunset Magazine 
ful or Sunset Magazine may be sub- Table Talk 
stituted for Woman's Home Comp. — — we a « 7 Por four 

: 3 or ‘0-Day ¥ 
Regular Price $6.(0 ‘Woman's Home Companion i'00 


fer prices when Woman’s Home Compan- $2:50 


Independent - - - - } ion or Good Housekeeping or House 
Beautiful or Sunset Magazin r od 
Modern Priscilla- - - A My Price as Class A Magazines. ~ arte 

Home Needlewori - - 50} 
McCall’s Magazine may be substi- $9.50 CLASS B Any one with 
tuted for 10 cents extra. ‘ - two of Class A 

Regular Price Applets " MBtoklow $3 
. ppleton’s Oklovers’ Ma; ne. 

Burr Molntesh Montnly 
Current Literature Any one with 
Independent - - t INDEPENDE *T three of Class A 


see 

Pictorial Review - whe Tae ieee $3.50 

Modern Priscilla - .50 } 4 75 Outing Magazine 
| 2: - 


Any Class A magazine may be sub- 


(Ganapathi! 
stituted. : 


zaar 
Success or Cosmopolitan : *House Beautiful 
"A maguzine'me $3.50 





$2.0 
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Any two with 
two of Class A 


Se 
Regular Price $3.50 } $4.50 
I will duplicate any Club Offer advertised by any Agency or Publisher 





REFERENCES : CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York; FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Brockport, N. Y., and ALL PUBLISHERS 
REMIT BY PERSONAL CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER 


Address all orders to WwW, Hi. MOORE, 
No. 63 Moore Building 83 BROCKPORT, N. Y, 


t=" DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 64-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free 
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A History of the Past and of the Future 








HIS year we are able to offer our readers a complete History of the United 

States from 1492 to 1907 by combining the “New Macmillan Illustrated 

_ History of the United States” by Dr. Henry W. Elson, with a year’s subscription 

| to “The Independent” and the “Review of Reviews,” altogether nine volumes 

of reading matter of the most interesting and instructive character, costing 
$20.00 when bought separately, for $12.00 on easy payments as follows : 


_ The New Macmillan Illustrated History of the FOR 
United States -.-. - - - : = 5 Volumes, $15.00 $1] 00 


|‘ The Independent - - - - - - - ForOne Year, 2.00 


| The Review of Reviews - - - - ForOne Year, 3.00 
| $20.00 


A MONTH 
FOR 12 
MONTHS 
Dr. Elson’s History is written for the people. It is complete, comprehensive, 
non-partisan, up to date, and as readable as a novel. This edition 
contains 200 full page illustrations of 
real. historical value, and is bound in 
five crown octavo volumes in green 
cloth stamped in gold. We will 
; send the history at 
once, expressage 
prepaid, upon] re- 
ceipt of $1.00, and 
the “Review of Re- 
views’ monthly, and | 
“The Independent” | 
weekly, throughout | 
the year. If after ex- 
amining the history 
you do not want it, | 
it may be returned 
at our expense. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 
Herewith find $1.00, for which send me a set of the New Macmillan History of thé 
United States and THE INDEPENDENT, and the Review of Reviews for one year, in 
accordance with your special offer. 
~ Name 


Address. 
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J.M.HANSON'S| 
MAGAZINE CLUBBING 


" OFFERS ws 
(LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY; 
SATURDAY EVENING POST.....} #23" 


Review of Reviews..............- $3.00 
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Or Good Housekeeping 

Or Woman’s Home Companion 
| ag 

mtury Magazine 
Or International Studio 
Success 
Review of 
Harper’ 











) 
Or any m ine 1 Class A s 
A 4 Or any magazine of Class . 


Success : World To-day 
— 3° lustrated Magazine... 1. Or any magazine of Class A 
5 7 Tpdopendent 


Or Cosmo: 
Or Picto: 











Or Piotorial Review 
‘World's Work 


Cay America .00 
nt . he — of this offer after Feb. 
a T 5 ist will be $5.50 
Independent 
Apple eton’s Booklovers 
Or a - neott’s 
rature 

















Boston 

Business Fiticcsy: 

Children’s Magazine 

Cincinnati Enquirer (Weekly).. 

Cosmopolitan 

Garden Magazine 

ard 

Good. nes 
Bazar 








Success Magazi 
Review of » Y PR 


, 4 sae ‘Music Lovers) Men and Women......... biclegisrels 
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News $3.50 
s EF ony jpeeestns of Class A 
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. . Any Three 
Independent Y My Price Outing Magazine . 
Country Calendar Smart Set $5.00 


REFERENCES : The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky.; all Publishers. 
Address all orders and remit by Personal Check, Bank Draft, Post Office or Express Money Order to 


Eastern Offices: 53-54 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
J * M . HAN S 0 Home Offices: 69-79 HANSON BLOCK, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. “RE 
It’s Free and quotes low prices on about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 
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The Philippine Islands 


By FRED. W. ATKINSON 
It is to be commiended because it gives in 
brief compass an unusually clear and sys- 
tematic account of the subject.—New York 
Tribune. 
Clear, comprehensive, conservative survey of 
the field.—Chicago Evening News. 

189 illustrations, 439 pages, $3. 00 net 


How the United States Became | a Nation (1789-1865) 
By JOHN FISKE 254 pages. $1.25 If anybody should 


_—— “ . 
Studies in Modern German ‘Literature say, Give me the 
By OTTO HELLER 310 pages. $1.50 net] title of a book of 


exceptional merit 
and appropriate as 
a gift to a boy in 
os on in his teens or to a 


The Ed f the W Earn a girl, E v 
e ucation of the age ers 
By THOMAS DAVIDSON. Edited with should without a 


introductory chapter by CHARLES M.} moment's hesitation say ““ NORTHERN TRAILS.” 
A contribution toward the solution of the | — Syracuse Herald. 
Educational Problem of Democracy. 


747 pages. 7 cents! The Great Out-of-Door Book of the Year. 
Trade Unionism and Labor Problems Frontispiece in colors and gold, 12 full page and 


By JOHN R. COMMONS. . ~ 
640 pages. $2.50 net 200 smaller illustrations, by Charles Copeland 
= 400 pages. $1.50 net 

1 Co t 
a a Te nn. $2.15 net Did you read “A Little Brother to the Bear” and ‘‘ School of 
the Woods,’ by Mr. Long—uniform with ‘NORTHERN TRAILS” ? 


wuceifent Roosevelt’s Railroad Policy 
A. PROUTY, DAVID WILLCOX, JUDGE | Send your name on a post card for | 


Northern Trails 


In Labrador and Newfoundland 











By WILLIAM J. LONG 





Greek Painters’ Art 
By IRENE WEIR 370 pages. $3.00 net 
Poems of Tennyson 


Chosen and edited by HENRY VAN DYKE. 
An unusually attractive volume. 





GROSSCUP, FRANK PARSONS. 


80 pages. 50 cents Our Out-of-Doors Calendar. 











GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 














FREE For One Year 


Talking Points for 
A monthly list of the latest publications, such as will enable you 
to keep fully posted in regard to the latest output of all the best 
H H E publishers. 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 
FOUR-TRACK ||AMMON & MACKEL 


NEW by FORMERLY LEGGAT BROS. 
Which Explain Its Emphatic Success BOOKSELLERS 


Here are a few reasons why you want THE 
Four-Track News on the reading table in your Holiday Catalogue Free 


home. Look them over, think them over—then 
send for a sample copy and sce if you don’t think 











Send us your name and address and mention this paper and we 
Tue Four-Track News is worth $1.00 a year to will send you our monthly list of latest publications absolutely free. 
yourself and your family. 
the world is its field. ~ 
It instructs. 
It entertains. 
It’s different. C e H 
It is always and forever up-to-date. ontrite earts 
It is a great help to students in history 
classes. By HERMAN BERNSTEIN 
There is much in every issue of educational 
It is entertaining to the father and mother as 12mo, cloth, decorated, $1 25 
well as to the children. 
It is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable ar- 
ticles and superb pictures. 


Its scope is confined to no geographical section; 81 Chambers and 63 Reade Sts.,. NEW YORK. 
It is a universal favorite. 
value to every reader. 
A Strong Dramatic Story of Russian Jewish Life. 





Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year; Foreign Countries, 
$1.50; at News-stands, 1o Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and our special terms to agents 
will cost you nothing. Send your address and 
two references to 

Georce H. Dantets, Publisher. 
Room No. 33, 7 East Forty-second St., New York. 








I hope that the artistic power of CONTRITE 
HEARTS and the good it makes for will be 
brought home to others as they have been to me. 
—DrR. CYRU3 ADLER. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 
43 East 19th Street New York 
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New Publications for the Holidays 


A charming collection of poems that will appeal to every lover of children. 
By LIDA B. MCMURRY AND AGNES COOK GALE 
SONGS OF MOTHER AND CHILD 


A collection of the patriotic and characteristic songs of all countries. 
By COLONEL CHARLES W. JOHNSON 
SONGS OF AMERICA AND HOMELAND 


Fascinating true stories of two great periods (Colony and Nation Series). 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
STORIES OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 
STORIES OF THE WAR OF 1812 (In preparation). 


Delightful tales of Colonial days in America (Colony and Nation Series). 
By LILLIAN L. PRICE 
LADS AND LASSIES OF OTHER DAYS 


The wondrous facts of science told in graphic and interesting fashion. 


By MARY PROCTOR 
GIANT SUN AND HIS FAMILY 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 























AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK—JUST ISSUED 


“HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE 
CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY” 














HIS NEW BOOK by GEO. S. ROBERTS fills the need for a good comprehensive 
sketch of most interesting and picturesque New England. Interesting, because here 
was born, flourished and matured the cause of American Independence, picturesque 


for its great natural beauty and the numerous well preserved mementos of those strenuous days. 
Diverging from the somewhat dry style of most writers of history, it is told in a brisk, 
modern manner that, with the numerous anecdotes and legends, will be widely appreciated. 
Further, the publishers have made it a handsome volume and beautifully illustrated, making 
it a gift book of unusual worth. 

If your bookseller hasn't it in stock, write us, we'll send you a copy for examination, 


express paid. Price $3.50, Prepaid 


ROBSON @ ADEE, Publishers, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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Full of LIFE, not a dull line 
© Iifustrated 


O “ANOTHER ‘QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER’”—says the Washington (D. C.) Post 


JAY GOULD HARMON 


WITH MAINE FOLKS 
By GEORGE S&S. 
Action, thrilling situations, adventure, love—human interest— 
fills every page.— Wall St. Journal. i 


KIMBALL 
Price $1.50 








o Illustrated 


°o “* HIAWATHA’ IN PROSE.”’—BSoston Herald. 


LORDS OF THE SOIL. 


By LYDIA A. JOCELYN and NATHAN J. CUFFEE 
“A romance that is both interesting and instructive.” - WV. Y. World. 


Price $1.50 © 








THAT MERRY BOOK 


The Man From Maine 
By FRANK CARLOS GRIFFITH 
The story of adown East smithy who is made 
U. S. Consul to a Za'uland province. A charm- 
ing story set with merry wit. Price $1 50. 








A Book for Boys. 
A Book for Grown-Ups Too! 


ANDE TREMBATH 


By MATT. STAN. KEMP 
A story that sh uld greatly interest young 
readers fond of exciting tales. Price $1.50. 














The above books at all booksellers or sent prepaid by publishers. 


C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 














PRACTICALLY 
ILLUS | RATED 


Can You 
Read Proof? 


PANGTUATI 


PAGES OF VALUABLE INFORMATION 
NO WRITER CAN DO WITHOUT IT 
NO READER 





By Mail, Postpaid, 
50 Cents 


PARKER P. SIMMONS 
3 East 14th Street, New York City 











By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


THE STORY BIBLE 


522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts ) 
MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . NEW YORK 














THE EXTENSION of BIBLICAL STUDY 
The Institute of FIFTY COURSES 


pees a a for ministe . re 
s junday-school teachers, parents an 
Sacred Literature who are interested in the improvement 
ee and extension of biblical study in the 
(Continuing — home, the church, or the communtty. 
The American Institute private study, class work or lectures. 
of Sacred Literature) Send for Announcements. 
Address Department 17. 


OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Brentano's Books 


BY MAIL 


English, French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
All Languages. All Subjects. Reading Courses 
Suggested. Cataloguesand Lists Free Inquiries 
Answered. 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
POPULAR PRICES ss: : : : 


Brentano’s Monthly Charge System for Mail Customers. 
Convenient. Economical. Write for particulars. 


BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York 





Whipple School of Art 


888 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street) 
Mr. CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Mr. HowarD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of Illustration. 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Composition. 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
Send for new catalogue. 34 West 12th Street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—*i% College Property, suburban to 


large city—in full operation. 100 board- 
ing pupils from 19 States. Reasons for selling, President wishes 
Splendidjopportunity. 
Address COLLEGE, care THE INDEPENDENT, 
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7—=HADDON HALL— 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 





© FP -& NR EnN-T I RE Y E A R 





Winter Pastimes: 
Golfing Horseback Riding 
Automobiling Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Board Walk 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 

















LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 























CHALFONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST, 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


161 Broadway, Bet. Cortlandt and Liberty Streets 
688 Broadway, Bet. 3d and 4th Streets 
723 Sixth Avenue, Bet. 41st and 42d Streets 


NEW YORK 





WARDROBE TRUNKS, BAGS, 
SUIT CASES, ETC. 








BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, etc., Address 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 








A Winter Home in an Orange Grove 


in sunny Southern California. Accommodation 50 guests. 
Extensive grounds, croquet, tennis and golf. For booklet 
and rates, address © 


‘“*THE ANCHORAGE,” Riverside, California. 


B. S.S.CO., LTD. 


> BERMUDA 


By New Twin-Screw Steamship Bermudian, from New 
York. CRUISE TO TROPICS, S.S. PRETORIA, FEBRU- 
ARY 17th. For illustrated pamphlets, passages, etc., 
write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, Quebec 
Steamship Co., Ltd., 89 Broadway, New York; A. Ahern 
Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or THOS.COOK ig SON, 261 
B’way, 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before decid- 
ing. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CT. First-class in ail respects. Home 
comforts. H. M. HITCHCOCK. M. D. 














The salt breath of the sea brings health. 


GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our Jennetees ner brick sof Cure dive B a wag — every con- 

Ours Vv 8 
venience an an acre 0: ive SIG Cena - 


LAKEWOOD 


Among the Pines of New Jersey 
A Fashionable and Healthful Fall 
Winter and Spring Resort 
THE LAUREL HOUSE 
NOW OPEN 
A. J. MURPHY, Manager. 
THE-LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 
NOW OPEN 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Manager. 


These hotels are well-known fen en ey the get / for 
the standard of excellence maintained and the select 
patronage which they have entertained for the long term 
of years since the inception of Lakewood as a resort. 


Reached by New Jersey Central Raliroad. 
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Book Money and Reading Time 


Can you afford to buy all the books you 
want to see? Have you time to read all 
the books you can buy? If you are lim- 
ited in either money or time, you must get 
help from some one in the selection of 
books. Where will you get it? From the 
publishers’ advertisements and trade peri- 
odicals? They usually tell the truth, but 
not always all sides of it. From the recom- 
mendation of your friends? Very good, 
but the taste of even the best of your 
friends does not always coincide with yours ; 
besides, he does not have time himself to 
see all the new books. The third source of 
information about new books is the reviews 
in the periodicals. 


& 

Now, there are a great many 
people who would not take a 
patent medicine upon the 
recommendation of some unknown person 
who thinks he is cured by it, but who will, 
nevertheless, read the books prescribed by 
the “literary department” of any cross-roads 
newspaper, altho the danger of injuring 
one’s organism by poisoning or over-stimu- 
lation is quite as great. Nothing is easier 
than to run a “literary department,” if you 
don’t care how it is run. It does not cost 
anything. The publishers furnish the 
books, also the reviews; or, if the editor 
wants original reviews, he has plenty of 
friends who are “fond of reading” and will 
“criticise” anything from the Book of 
Lamentations to the House of Mirth, and 
take the book for pay. We are not able to 
get off so cheaply, for the time of. one 
editor is largely absorbed in the mere task 
of assorting the new books and assigning 
them to competent critics, who are paid 
just as much as other contributors. 


Literary 
Prescriptions 


How many periodicals are 
there whose criticism of 
books are considered com- 
petent? The Cumulative Book Review 
Digest, which claims to include abstracts 
of all critiques of importance, lists forty- 
five as “the leading reviews of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world.” Among these, five 
are published in England. Twenty-six are 
limited to a single field, such as history or 
geology. Four are issued by book publish- 
ing firms. That leaves nine independent 
critical periodicals of general literature. 


The Critical 
Reviews 


They are as follows: The Dial, The Forum, 
THE INDEPENDENT, The Literary Digest, 
The Nation, The New York Times, The 
Outlook, Public Opinion, The Review of 
Reviews. From among these the reader 
will choose the one in which he has the 
most confidence to assist him in the pre- 
liminary selection of his reading matter. 


The Best He question is often asked, 
Book “What is the best book of the 
year?” It is easily answered: 
“There is no best book,” just as there is no 
best medicine, no best food, no best study. 
That book is best adapted to a particular 
person at a particular stage of his develop- 
ment. It is not the province of the literary 
editor to dictate what people shall read, nor 
even to be over-officious in proffering his 
personal advice on that subject. He should 
not try to make everybody conform to his 
own taste, nor use his pages for the display 
of his idiosyncrasies, however interesting 
these may be. His is merely the humble 
task of saying, “If any of you like this sort 
of book, this is the sort of a book you will 
like.” The literary editor may detest ani- 
mal stories, but he must be able to tell a 
good animal story from a poor one. He 
has to recommend books that he would not 
read, as well as to read books that he would 
not recommend. 


A Startling 
Demand 


ed 
Not long ago we received the 
following letter from one of 
our subscribers: 

“I send you herewith a copy of [a popular 
novel], bought upon your recommendation as 
given the enclosed review. As the book is worth- 
less, please return me the $1.50 I paid for it.” 

This was a very embarrassing request, 
for altho we are not financially responsible 
for our book reviews, we recognize an 
ethical responsibility for them, and we could 
not but feel that the claim of our corre- 
spondent was just, even tho he could not 
enforce it in a court of law. But in this 
case we were able to evade the conflict be- 
tween our literary conscience and our purse, 
because when we looked the matter up we 
found that we had “roasted” that particular 
book and that the clipping was taken from 
an esteemed contemporary whose type is 
something like ours. Accordingly, we took 
great pleasure in returning the book and 
referring him to the other periodical. 
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Holiday Gifts 
AAA 


DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


‘The Benedict ”’ 


Celebrated Collar Button 


WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903 


In gold and heavy rolled gold. None genuine 
unless stamped Benedict and date of patent. 


A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 














BENEDICT BROTHERS 
Jewelers 
Broadway and 3 
Liberty Street 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Broadway and 33d St., Entrance on 33d St. 
A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
comfort and good living that have made the St. Denis 
(Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. Single rooms 
$2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 
WM. TAYLOR 2 SON, Props. 


For sale only by 
END VIEW NEW TORE SIDE VIEW 
—AND— 
The Martinique 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, home 
$1.50 per day and up. European plan. Rooms with bath. 














Established 1840 
Chester Billings & 
Son 


Successors to 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 
Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Importers of 
Precious Stones and Pearls 
Billings Court, Fifth Ave. 
at Thirty-fourth St. 
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J. E. BARR @ CO... 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


(Formerly with Porter & Coates) (Late with Henry T. Coates & Co.) 


1124 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Have in stock a large and exceedingly 
fine collection of the work of the masters 
and old time artists in line, stipple and 
mezzotint Engraving and Etching. 


Old English Colour Prints 
Historical Subjects Napoleoniana 
Choice Americana 
Autograph Letters Rare Books 
SPECIAL LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION 








Artistic Framing a Specialty | 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office as 
Second-OClass Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
should be given- 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed envelope. We cannot, 
however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 


Authors should preserve a copy. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS fave reeten 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 








List of Mortgages issued monthly. Willi mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH ( JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. 


Home Established 1 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. am 


Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


YOU CAN GET 


The Independent Free 
NEXT YEAR 


by sending us the names of four new subscribers, 
with $8.00. In this way you can give Christmas 
presents to four of your friends and to yourself at 
the same time, and make all five happy. 
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TEA and COFFEE | BRAIN WORKERS 


) 

That Will be Appreciated in TON | J 

Independent Homes 

We know we can interest readers of the Independent 
who are at all dissatisfied with either the quality or 
the price of the tea or coffee they now use, in the 
following brands: 
DUCHESS BLEND Coffee (Java and Mocha), 25 
cents per pound, possessing rare richness, delicacy and 
fragrance. KING CHOP Tea (35 cents per pound), 
unexcelled in its purity, delicate aroma and charm of 
flavor. 
Our reputation and success as dealers in coffee and tea 


exclusively are due largely to the fact that for 24 years HORSFORD’S 


we have sold at retail in our 47 stores the best teas and 


coffees at wholesale prices, which are far below ACID PHOSPHATE 


these of the strictly setall dealer. Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
This policy has now been adopted in our New Mail persons of intense mental concentration, can 
Order Department, and will be appreciated by all strengthen their whole system and increase their 
lovers of good coffee and tea. capacity for mental and physical labor by the 


Upon receipt of ten cents, and address in full, we will use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


igthens the tired brain 
send for trial a three-ounce package of the Duchess dispels: me omer oe aan induces re: 
Blend Coffee and a two-ounce package of King Chop sleep and a good appetite. 


Tea. 


























If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


JAMES VAN DYK CO. ———— 
307 E WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Registered _* a i” Trade Mark. 


Holiday Mandinerohtela 


‘*The Linen Store” offers to the Christmas shopper an opportunity to make selection from 
the choicest stock of pure Linen Handkerchiefs in this country. In fact, every style, variety 
and kind suitable for men, women and children is included in our Holiday collection. 


PLAIN HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS 
15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, $1.00 and $2.00 each. 


HAND EMBROIDERED INITIALS 
25c, 35c, 50c, $1.00 and $2.00 each. 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS 
25c, 50c., 75c, $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 each and upwards. 


REAL LACE HANDKERCHIEFS 
$2.50, $5.00, $10.00, $25.00 and upwards. 


All delivered in boxes bearing the McCutcheon Spinning Wheel trade mark. Mail orders 
have prompt attention. “THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon @ Co., 14 W. 234 St., New York 
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Survey of the World 


In the House, last week, 
the proposed 
appropriation of $16,500,- 
000 for the Panama Canal was reduced to 
$11,000,000, after a debate in which a de- 
sire for a detailed statement of all pay- 
ments heretofore made and all obliga- 
tions incurred was plainly shown. The 
Democrats, or a majority of them, asked 
that the sum be reduced to about $7,000,- 
000. There was a disposition in both 
parties to criticise the Commission.— 

Interesting bills relating to the tariff were 
introduced by Mr. John Sharp Williams, 
Mr. 


The Session 
of Congress 


the minority leader, and others. 
Williams in his measures suggests a max- 
imum and minimum tariff, the maximum 
to be the present rates, and the minimum 
to be rates 20 per cent. lower, for use in 


reciprocal agreements. He also provides 
for free trade with the Philippines and 
for a reduction to 100 per cent. of all du- 
ties now above that limit. A bill intro- 
duced by Chairman Payne, of the Ways 
and Means Committee, removes all du- 
ties on Philippine products imported into 
the States, except those on sugar and to- 
bacco, which are reduced to 25 per cent. 
of the Dingley rates. At present the du- 
ties are 75 per cent. of these rates. 

Many bills and resolutions relating to po- 
litical contributions and insurance com- 
panies were introduced. Inquiries as to 
the Constitutional power of Congress to 
legislate for the national supervision and 
regulation of insurance companies were 
ordered. Mr. Jenkins, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, has made an 
elaborate statement designed to prove that 
Congress has no such power. Senator 
Tillman spoke vigorously in support of a 
resolution calling upon the Treasury 
Department to show whether any na- 


emergency - 


tional bank had made contributions for 
political purposes. He referred to the 
discoveries made by the Armstrong In- 
surance Committee in New York, and 
quoted (for publication in the Record) 
all of Senator Platt’s testimony before 
that committee as to his collection of 
campaign funds. Reference was also 
made to the contributions received by Mr. 
Cortelyou from the life insurance compa- 
nies in the last Presidential: campaign. 
Mr. Tillman remarked that there were 
“some lame ducks” in the Senate, and he 
urged the Senate to take steps for lifting 
itself out of the disgrace and suspicion 
now attaching to it. Senators Platt and 
Depew were absent. In New York, Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers are circulating peti- 
tions asking the State Legislature to pass 
resolutions calling for their resignations. 
Mr. Tillman’s resolution was adopted. 
In both houses bills were introduced for- 
bidding national banks or corporations 
engaged in interstate business to contrib- 
ute money for political purposes. The 
Esch-Townsend Railroad Rate Bill of 
last session, with some changes, was in- 
troduced again, and in the Senate the 
Elkins Committee has before it the Com- 
mission’s bill, Mr. Foraker’s bill and 
others. It is predicted that the Senate 
will pass a compromise measure nearly in 
accord with the President’s views. From 
the Merchant Marine Commission comes 
a Ship Subsidy bill. The California Rep- 
resentatives have agreed upon a bill for 
the exclusion of Japanese and Korean la- 
borers. Mr. Goldfogle has introduced a 
resolution deploring the persecution of 
Jews in Russia and asking the President 
to use his good offices for securing action 
by the Russian Government that will pre- 
vent such persecution there hereafter. 
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One of Mr. Hearst’s bills is designed to 
enable the Government to acquire and op- 
erate the existing telegraph system. 
Senator John H. Mitchell, of Oregon, re- 
cently convicted of violating the law in 
certain land cases, died on the 8th in 
Portland of hemorrhage and exhaustion 
following the removal of several teeth. 
He had served in the Senate for twenty- 
six years. In the House there is no mem- 
ber from Oregon to make formal an- 
nouncement of his death, one of the two 
Republicans having been convicted of 
land frauds and the other being under 
indictment for a similar offense. 
Sd 

The annual reports of 
the Executive Depart- 
ments have been pub- 
lished. We refer here to some of the 
recommendations and statements in them. 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou says that 
merit should be the controlling factor in 
appointments and promotions. To each 
post office is now given a careful rating, 
based upon inspectors’ reports and other 
data, and this rating has much weight 
in determining the Department’s attitude 
toward a postmaster’s reappointment. 
“Fourth-class postmasters will be re- 
tained during satisfactory service.” 
The ratings will be a guide for the De- 
partment in its recommendations to the 
President concerning postmasters of the 
highest class. The establishment of a 
separate parcels post is not recommend- 
ed, but third and fourth class matter 
should be merged at one cent for two 
ounces. The laws concerning second- 
class matter (two-thirds of the bulk and 
yielding only four per cent. of the 
revenue) should be thoroly revised. 
Secretary Metcalf, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, argues at length 
in advocacy of the supervision and regu- 
lation of all interstate corporations by 
Federal license. It would be better, he 
says, to give up all our trade with China 
if unrestricted immigration of Chinese is 
the price of retaining it; but the laws 
concerning the admission of Chinese 
should be amended. It is not clear to 
him that the Constitution permits Federal 
supervision of insurance companies. 
Secretary Taft shows that the actual 
strength of the army.is 59,814 officers 
and men, and nearly 12,000 of these are 


From the 
Cabinet Reports 


in the Philippines. There are not enough 
officers. The reorganization of the mil- 
itia has progressed steadily, and nearly 
the entire body of militia now conforms 
to the organization of the regular army. 
Much space is given to matter relating 
to the Panama Canal and to desired legis- 
lation affecting the Philippines. The 
Secretary’s views on these subjects have 
recently been given to the public in his 
addresses. Secretary Bonaparte rec- 
ommends that provision be made for two 
Vice-Admirals and for a re-establish- 
ment of the grade of Commodore, to 
which rank he would have a dozen or 
more Captains promoted. Not agreeing 
with either the General Board or the 
Board of Construction, he asks for two 
battleships, of 16,000 tons, two scout 
cruisers, four destroyers, and several 
smaller vessels, at an estimated cost of 
$23,300,000; also for 3,000 more enlisted 
men, more warrant machinists, and the 
organization of a service of marine en- 
gineers for shore duty only. Obsolete 
ships should be replaced by new ones, 
but he thinks that the number of ships 
built, under construction, and authorized 
is sufficient. Speaking of the death of 
Midshipman Branch, he says that while 
there is something to be said in favor of 
permitting such conflicts as the one in 
which the young man was fatally injured, 
such encounters are crimes, under the 
law, and the law will be enforced by the 
Department. He regards the custom of 
so adjusting personal controversies as 
highly objectionable and _ essentially 
unmilitary. Attorney-General Moody 
recommends that imprisonment be added 
as a penalty for violation of the Elkins 
Rebate law, the penalty now being only 
a fine. He shows how difficult it is for 
the Department to obtain evidence as to 
discrimination in railway rates. If the 
Commission should be empowered to fix 
a maximum rate, he suggests, it might 
take the low and unlawful rate given 
to a favored shipper and make this the 
general rate. The company would have 
no reasonable defense, and courts would 
uphold the Commission’s action. Sec- 
retary Hitchcock makes a long and in- 
teresting statement as to the prosecution 
of the land thieves, referring with some 
indignation to the action of a court in 
Nebraska, where two wealthy and promi- 
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nent violators of the law who pleaded 
guilty were fined $300 each and consign- 
ed to the custody of a marshal for six 
hours. The recent-addition of twenty- 
six forest reservations makes the -entire 
number eighty-three, and their area is 
85,618,000 acres. The report of Mr. 
Leupp, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
is an admirable exposition of an enlight- 
ened and sympathetic policy. Mid- 
shipman Meriwether, to. whose en- 
counter, or fist-duel, with Midshipman 
Branch Secretary Bonaparte refers in 
his report, has been sentenced to confine- 
ment within the limits of the Naval 
Academy for one year, and to be repri- 
manded publicly by the Secretary. He 
was acquitted of the charge of man- 
slaughter, but found guilty of conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and disci- 
pline, and of violating the rule which 
forbids midshipmen from engaging in 
fisticuffs. 
sz 

In the legal proceed- 
ings concerning the 
ballot boxes in New 
York, Mr., Hearst won a victory last 


New York’s 
Recent Election 


week, when the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court unanimously sus- 
tained the original order of Justice 
Amend for a recount of the ballots in 
five district boxes, as against his modi- 


fied order. The question was whether 
there should be a recanvass as well as a 
recount, and the final disposition of many 
counted votes alleged to be void was in- 
volved. The court’s decision was that 
the recount should also be a recanvass, 
but a stay was granted in order that the 
Court of Appeals might decide finally 
whether a recount was permitted by the 
statutes. The question was taken up at 
once to the Court of Appeals, before 
which arguments were made on Mon- 
day last by eminent counsel. Mr. Alton 
B. Parker, representing Mayor McClel- 
lan, and contending that the law did not 
authorize the courts to direct either a 
recount or a recanvass, was confronted 
by his own opinion to the contrary, ex- 
pressed not long ago in a decision made 
when he was Chief Judge of this court. 
That opinion, he said, was meré dictum, 
and after mature deliberation he had 
come to the conclusion that it was er- 
roneous, Much depends upon the de- 
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cision of the Court of Appeals. If it be 
favorable to Mr. Hearst, hundreds of 
boxes will be opened. His supporters 
are confident that a recount and a re- 
canvass will elect him, believing that 
thousands of ballots improperly marked 
were counted for Mayor McClellan—— 
Since the election eleven men have been 
convicted of illegal voting or of perjury 
in the interest of persons attempting to 
vote unlawfully. Eight of these are in 
the penitentiary. Joseph J. Cahill, for- 
merly a member of the Legislature, was 
convicted last week. Many indicted men 
are yet to be tried. : 


Js 


Dispatches received 

Tarengh te leet anni from Capt. 
Northwest Passage Roald Amundsen, 
who was then at Fort Egbert, near 
Eagle City, Alaska, show that in his 
sloop of 47 tons, the “Gjoa,” he has suc- 
ceeded in making his way thru the 
Northwest Passage. This is the first 
time that the entire voyage from Baffin 
Bay to the waters north of Alaska has 
been made by one and the same vessel. 
Captain Amundsen, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Hansen and a crew of eight 
sailors, left Norway in June, 1903, his 
purpose being to make extensive obser- 
vations in the neighborhood of the north 
magnetic pole and to pass thru to Ber- 
ing Strait. His observations were 
made at Leopold Harbor and on King 
William Land, and he says they were 
very successful. In his opinion, the 
magnetic pole is within ninety miles of 
his station on King William Land, and 
he thinks he passed over it. From the 
north point of Peel Sound to the west- 
ern end of Simpson Strait, the sloop’s 
compasses were found to be useless. He 
is confident that the results of his ob- 
servations, when the necessary work 
upon them is completed, will show the 
exact position of the magnetic pole at 
the time when he was in the neighbor- 
hood of it. The channel westward was 
very shallow and narrow. On August 
13th, after the sloop had arrived at King 
Point (Mackenzie Bay), Amundsen left 
her (all on board were well) and started 
for the Alaskan settlements. A few 
days later he saw twelve whalers that 
had been caught in the ice. Five were 
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wintering near Henschel Island, others 
were not far away, and one had been 
wrecked. Leaving Henschel Island on 
October 24th, he arrived at Fort Egbert 
on December 5th. His first dispatch 
was sent to Dr. Nansen. At the close 
of it, having shown what he had done, 
he asked: “How is the political situa- 
tion?” He will rejoin his men on the 
sloop, and it is said that in the Spring 
he will attempt to return to Norway by 
moving westward along the northern 
coast of Siberia, hoping thus to com- 
plete a voyage around the world in 
Arctic waters. 

a 
It became known on the 
6th inst. that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Com- 
pany had decided to issue no more passes. 
The words of the order were as follows: 

“In view of the general agitation on the 
subject of legislation on railroad rates and the 
abolition of all forms of rebates and conces- 
sions, it has been decided by the management 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad that all forms of 
free transportation will be discontinued after 
the end of the present year.” 
On the following day it was announced 
that the New York Central had taken 
similar action two weeks earlier. Presi- 
dent Baer, of the Reading and the New 
Jersey Central, said that no more passes 
would be issued by those companies; he 
intended to obey the Interstate Com- 
merce Law and the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania. The Lackawanna, the 
Norfolk & Western and the Lehigh Val- 
ley followed the Pennsylvania’s example, 
and it is expected that all roads east of 
the Mississippi will become parties to a 
no-pass agreement. Dispatches from 
Chicago say that while this action in the 
East is watched there with much inter- 
est, and openly approved by several 
prominent railway officers, no Western 
road is at present considering the ques- 
tion of cutting off all free transportation. 
Only by concerted action, it is said, can 
a successful movement against passes be 
made in the West. In the orders of the 
Eastern roads only the officers of railway 
companies are excepted ; legislators, poli- 
ticians, newspaper men and all other per- 
sons come under the rule. Free trans- 
portation has assumed very large pro- 
portions in some parts of the country. 
Current reports say that on the Pennsyl- 
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vania road it has amounted to $1,000,000 
a year in Pennsylvania alone. 


a 


The building industry in 
New York is again in 
danger of a_ general 
strike. Some months ago a strike 
against the American Bridge Company 
was ordered by the Housesmiths’ and 
Bridgemen’s Union because a contract 
had been sublet to a firm that employed 
non-union men. Afterward additional 
cause for the strike was found in the em- 
ployment of twenty-five non-union men 
by the American Bridge Company at 
McKeesport. In New York the building 
firm of Post & McCord, engaged in 
erecting many steel-framed structures, 
was attacked by the union, which alleged 
that the firm was a constituent part of 
the Bridge Company. This the firm de- 
nied, asserting that it had not been con- 
nected with the Bridge Company for two 
years, and offering proof, which the 
union declined to consider. The firm is 
a member of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion, with which all the building trade 
unions entered into an agreement last 
spring, providing for a “closed shop” and 
arbitration. The arbitration board, to 
which the firm appealed, ordered the 
men to resume work. They would not 
obey, altho the order was approved by a 
large majority of the unions represented. 
Therefore the Association stands by the 
firm, and has engaged non-union men 
for the firm’s work. Some expect that 
all the unions will eventually be drawn 
into the controversy, owing to the use of. 
strike-breakers on the firm’s work by the 
Association. Thus far, however, the union 
men who stand by the arbitration agree- 
ment have not refused to work with the 
strike-breakers. It is now reported 
that a strike in the anthracite coal dis- 
tricts next spring will be averted by mu- 
tual concessions, the union withdrawing 
its demand for eight hours, and the oper- 
ators consenting to recognize the union 
by making a formal agreement with it. 

At the recent election in New York 
all the proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ments were approved, including one giv- 
ing the Legislature power to regulate the 
wages and hours of persons employed by 
the State or by any county, town or city, 
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or by any contractor or sub-contractor 
doing work for them. This Amendment 
is designed to permit the re-enactment 
and the enforcement of wage laws which 
were recently declared to be unconstitu- 
tional. In New York the Typothetz, 
a large association of employing printers, 
is preparing to resist the demand of the 
Typographical Union for an eight-hour 
day after January 1st. Both sides are 
determined, and a bitter contest appears 
to be at hand. 
ed 

Secretary Root’s letter set- 
ting forth the views of our 
Government concerning the 
Isle of Pines has not restrained the 
American residents of the island from 
attempting to carry out their plans. 
They have sent to Washington their re- 
cently elected Delegate, Edward C. 
Ryan, and one of their leaders, Captain 
Pearcy, has already arrived in that city. 
In an answer to the Secretary’s letter it 
is asserted that the American settlers 
had official assurances that the island 
belonged -to the United States, that this 
was the expressed belief of Secretary 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


Hay, and that they are suffering under 
the rule of corrupt Cuban officials —— 
There has been a considerable increase 
of the number of cases of yellow fever 


in Havana. Gen. Manuel Sanguily 
has resigned the office of President of 
the Senate, owing to impaired health and 
an unwillingness to obstruct “the un- 
rolling of the new situation.” Owing 
to some criticism of the Government’s 
expenditure of $29,000,600 for a settle- 
ment of the soldiers’ claims, Minister 
Quesada asserts that Cuba was never 
before in a better financial condition. 
About $19,000,000 is taken from the 
Treasury, and bonds are issued for the 
remaining $10,000,000. The entire na- 
tional debt will be about $46,000,000. 
There has been a large increase of reve- 
nue, and the special taxes which guaran- 
tee the loan of $35,000,000 are sufficient 
to pay interest upon the additional $10,- 
000,000 also. Of that loan, $1,000,000 
has been brought in and canceled. 
Governor Winthrop, of Porto Rico, now 
in Washington, supports the request of 
Porto Ricans for a tariff duty of 5 cents 
a pound on all coffee imported into the 
States from foreign countries, 
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The New a Henry Campbell- 
Liberal Cabinet Patmerman, on the 
evening of December 

10th, presented to the King the names 
he had selected for his Cabinet and re- 
ceived the royal approval. It is regarded 
by all parties as a surprisingly strong 
Ministry, and the new Premier is con- 
gratulated upon his success in securing 
the support of all factions of the Liberals. 
On the question of Home Rule, which 
has divided the party ever since 1885, 
when Gladstone declared for it, there is, 
it is true, an agreement between the 
members of the new Ministry, but the 
Liberal leaders have pledged themselves 
not to bring a Home Rule bill before the 
present Parliament and not to make that 
an issue in the coming election. They 
will try to make the election turn upon 
the sole question of free trade against the 
protective tariff policy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but thé Conservatives, who are 
united against Home Rule, but divided 
upon the tariff question, will endeavor to 
force the Irish question to the front and 
take advantage of the division of their 
opponents. Sir Campbell-Bannerman 
recently reaffirmed his personal belief 
in the right of the Irish to govern them- 
selves, whereupon Lord Rosebery, the 
last Liberal Premier, took occasion to 
say emphatically and explicitly that he 
would not serve under the Home Rule 
banner. He is not included in the new 
Cabinet, but his son-in-law, Lord Crewe, 
is, and he will doubtless give it his sup- 
port so long as the Irish question is dor- 
mant, which is likely to be the case for 
some. time, altho a majority of it favor 
Home Rule. Mr. Morley, its most en- 
thusiastic advocate, has been placed in 
the Indian Office. For the first time a 
British Cabinet includes a labor leader, 
Mr. John Burns. The present Cabinet is 
unusually large; it contains three more 
members than the last Liberal Cabinet. 
They are as follows: 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treas- 
ury—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

Lord Chancellor—Sir Robert T. Reid. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Herbert Hen- 
ry Asquith. 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs—Her- 
bert John Gladstone. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Sir 
Edward Grey. 


Secretary of State for the Colonies—The 
Earl of Elgin. 
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Secretary of State for War—Richard Bur- 
don Haldane. 

Secretary of State for India—John Morley. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Lord Tweed- 
mouth. 

President of the Board of Trade—David 
Lloyd-George 

President of the Local Government Board— 
John Burns. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—John Sin- 
clair. 

President of the Board of Agriculture—Earl 
Carrington. 

Postmaster General—Sydney C. Buxton. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland—James Bryce. 

Lord President of the Council—The Earl of 
Crewe. 

Lord Privy Seal—The Marquis of Ripon. 

President of the Board of Education—Au- 
gustine Birrell. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—Sir 
Henry Hartley Fowler. 


The following Ministers are not in the 
Cabinet: 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—The Earl of 
Aberdeen. 


First Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildings—Lewis Vernon Harcourt. 


s&s 


The Concordat, con- 
cluded in. 1801 be- 
tween Pope Pius VII. 
and Napoleon, by which the clergy were 
supported by the State, was abolished on 
December 6th, when the Senate passed 
the bill which, on July 3d, had been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies. The 
measure has been debated at length in the 
Senate, but the majority would not per- 
mit any amendments of importance, how- 
ever desirable, for fear that if returned 
to the Chamber it might not be passed 
before the next general election, and the 
members would be at a disadvantage in 
coming before their constituents with the 
confession that they had failed to accom- 
plish what they had promised. The final 
vote on the separation of Church and 
State stood 181 to 102. The vote in the 
Chamber last July was 341 to 233. The 
Council of State will devote three months 
to working out the details of the transi- 
tion. The public worship appropriation 
for 1906 will be reduced from $8,400,000 
to nearly $6,800,000, and will continually 
decrease as the salaries and pensions of 
the bishops and priests now in office are 
withdrawn or expire. _ The effect of the 
new law upon the 38,000,000 of Cath- 
olics is uncertain, As the people are not 
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accustomed to supporting the Church 
by voluntary contributions, it will be 
difficult to keep up the services. Another 
very radical change in the organization 
of the Catholic Church is made by the 
provision which places the control of the 
church buildings and property in the 
hands of local associations (Associations 
Cultuelles) composed of laymen. The 

lericals protested that this undermined 
the authority of the bishops, and, as a 
compromise, it was provided these asso- 
ciations should be established “in con- 
formity with the general regulations of 
the form of worship the exercise of 
which they propose to maintain,” a clause 
of doubtful meaning and one which will 
give the Government a chance to do 
about as it likes. The stringent laws 
relating to ecclesiastical associations, 
passed within the last few years to break 
up the power of the religious orders, will 
apply to these new associations, so the 
Catholic Church is by no means freed 
from Government control. Most of the 
church buildings will belong to the com- 
munes or municipalities and may be rent- 
ed to the associations. 


5 


The Russian It is impossible to discern 
peas any clear tendencies or 
logical outcome from the 
of 

present confusion in Russia, complicated, 
as it is just now, by the irregular work- 
ings of the postal and telegraph systems. 
Rumors of the resignations of Premier 
Witte, of Minister of the Interior Dur- 
novo, and of the -whole Cabinet; rumors 
of the increasing influence of the deposed 
reactionaries, such as Trepoff, Pobie- 
donostseff and Ignatieff, are mingled 
with news of strikes of workingmen, 
mutinies of soldiers, assassinations of 
officials, massacres of the Jews, jacque- 
ries of the peasants, petitions of the 
Zemstvos, appeals by the Government 
and manifestoes by the revolutionists. 
The strike in the postal: service was 
broken partly by the destitution of the 
strikers, partly by the promises of pen- 
sions for employees who were disabled or 
kilied in the service, partly by the action 
of aristocratic ladies of St. Petersburg, 
who took their places. Duchesses, 
princesses and baronesses entered the 
post offices, sorted the mail and delivered 
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it in their automobiles thru the city. 
These were not seriously molested, but 
when other outsiders attempted to do the 
work they were attacked upon the streets 
by the strikers. Many of the railway, 
postal and telegraphic employees had re- 
turned to work, and communication be- 
tween the Russian cities and with the 
outside world had been partially re- 
stored, when the strike was again pre- 
cipitated by the action of the Govern- 
ment in arresting the labor leaders. The 
Printers’ Union, where the Central Labor 
Committee, the “Union of Unions,” met, 
was surrounded by Cossacks on Decem- 
ber 9th, and all the members present 
were seized, together with their papers. 
Afterward all but four of them were re- 
leased, but the President of the Central 
Committee, a man who goes by the name 
of Krustaleff, the real leader of the 
unionists, is still in prison. In an inter- 
view shortly before his arrest he had 
made the following statement: 

“It is probable that a general strike will be 
declared just after Christmas. Delegates who 
were sent to all parts of the country report that 
the proposal for a strike has been welcomed 
with enthusiasm, and in fact that the whole 
country is ripe for revolution. A vast ma- 
jority of the workmen are true revolution- 
aries, though starvation sometimes compels 
them to subordinate their political aims. 

“Preparation for an armed rising is highly 
advanced, but it cannot hope to succeed unless 
the insurgents are joined by a considerable 
body of troops. The propaganda, however, 
has made such strides in the army that the 
Revolutionaries are justified in counting on 
sufficient support from that source to insure 
victory. 

“The peasants everywhere are willing to join 
the Revolutionaries. They are the principal 
sufferers from oppression and excessive taxa- 
tion, and have lost confidence in the Emperor. 
The Revolutionaries have their own postal and 
telegraph services, through which they are able 
to keep in touch with their organizers through- 
out the Empire.” 

At Kief, at Kharkoff, at Ekaterinodar 
and other cities the troops and working- 
men are reported to have joined forces, 
raided the arsenals and seized the forts. 
Lieutenant General Sakharoff, ex-Minis- 
ter of War, who was sent to the Province 
of Saratoff to quell the agrarian riots 
there, was assassinated by a woman who 
called to see him at the Governor’s house 
and fired three revolver shots at him. 
At Harbin, in Manchuria, the troops are 
said to be entirely beyond control. They 
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have not been paid for several months, 
and have been raiding the farmers and 
looting the shops. They attacked the 
hospitals to get the food and liquors 
kept for the patients, and bound the doc- 
tors and nurses hand and foot and left 
them in the snow-fields outside the city. 
The Cossacks are all that can be de- 
pended upon, and even they are begin- 
ning to take advantage of their position 
to demand favors. The Czar issued an 
address to the Cossacks thanking them 
for their 

“self-sacrificing, untiring and loyal services to 
the throne and fatherland, both at the seat of 
war and in the preservation of order within 
the Empire.” 

The new press law is very disappoint- 
ing and not in accord with what was 
promised. It retains the censorship 
over all criticism of the Government’s 
policy, and the Minister of the Interior 
is entitled to suppress a newspaper at 
will without giving any reason. A dele- 
gation of loyal peasants from Tula, who 
came to the Czar to thank him for the 
removal of the land taxes and to appeal 
for protection against the revolutionists, 
was received with great honor by the 
Czar, who assured them of his intention 
to restore order. That Count Witte may 
soon be obliged to resign and a policy of 
severe repression be adopted has been 
often suggested, and it appears from the 
following language which he used in a 
recent interview that he has begun to 
despair of his task: 

“If the alternative of recurring to coercion 
as a means of restoring order should come to 
pass it would be confided to somebody quali- 
fied to essay it. I assuredly am not qualified. 
My task is to solve the problem by moral 
means. If the problem proves insoluble it 


must be formulated differently and tackled by 
others.” s 


After the 


pacific 
seizure of Mitylene 


Settlement of 
Turkish Di i 
urkish Difficulties and Lesbos, the 


Porte has acceded to the general policy 
of reform advocated for Macedonia by 
the Powers. The Sultan has-asked, how- 
ever, for a few modifications to the origi- 
nal demands. These modifications have 
been accepted by the ambassadors and 
have been sent to their governments for 
ratification. The alterations granted 
will not in any, way affect the efficacy of 
the proposed reforms, but are merely 
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made for the sake of recognizing the 
sovereign rights of the Sultan, and not 
forcing him to a flat surrender. The 
changes granted provide for an Otto- 
man representative on the Financial 
Commission, and for the submission of 
all the Commission’s decisions for for- 
mal imperial sanction by the Sultan. 
There is no doubt but what the Powers 
will ratify the treaty drawn up by their 
ambassadors, so that the incident may 
be considered closed. 

st 

Baron Gautsch, the 
Austrian Premier, 
showed his political 
insight when he objected to the introduc- 
tion of the question of universal suffrage 
into Hungarian politics because it would 
tend to disturb Austria. The Socialists 
in Austria took up the issue with as much 
enthusiasm as their Hungarian brethren, 
and demonstrations occurred in all the 
cities, accompanied at first in some cases 
with more or less rioting and conflicts 
\with the police or university students. 
Finally the Socialists determined to give 
a proof of their power to organize and 
manage the people by a monster proces- 
sion in Vienna at- the assembling of the 
Reichsrath. A_ strike of twenty-four 
hours was ordered and the demonstration 
so carefully planned and competently 
controlled that there was no disorder, not- 
withstanding that more people were as- 
sembled in the Ringstrasse than ever 
were brought together in the capital be- 
fore. The procession included 240,000 
working men and women, marching ten 
abreast for four hours past the Reichsrath 
building in absolute silence. The Social- 
ist leaders had forbidden all singing and 
cheering. The 3,000 marshals appointed 
by the party organized, managed and dis- 
persed the demonstrators without the as- 
sistance of the police. Maps of the city 
had been published in the Socialistic press 
marking the assembling place of each 
group, and every man knew his place. 
Red flags bearing the same inscriptions 
in all the languages of the Empire sym- 
bolized the unity of the movement tran- 
scending racial lines. But their oppo- 
nents are not actuated by the same idea, 
and it seems impossible for Baron 
Gautsch to get passed even his moderate 
Franchise Reform bill in the face of the 
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bitter opposition of the Germans in Par- 
liament. Burgomaster Lueger, of Vi- 
enna, a notorious anti-Semite, in a recent 
speech warned the Jews that their sup- 
port to the Socialistic cause would cause 
atrocities in Austria like those of Russia. 


The conference 
at Pekin between 
the representa- 
tives of Japan and the Chinese Govern- 
ment in regard to Manchurian problems 
and the future relations of the two coun- 
tries has practically come to an end. The 
Chinese members have been entertaining 
Baron Komura, the Japanese plenipoten- 
tiary, at a series of banquets, and Viceroy 
Yuan-Shih-Kai will give him a reception 
at Tientsin. The conclusions of the con- 
ference have not been made public and 
probably will not be. There is little 
doubt, however, that the result will be to 
strengthen the hands of the party, headed 
by Viceroy Yuan, which favors a policy 
of “China for the Chinese.” Foreign 
railway concessions are being canceled 
and bought back, and twenty-four pro- 
vincial boards have been by Imperial edict 
established under the control of the Board 
of Commerce to develop the mines and 
forests of the Empire. It is evident that 
the boycott is not directed against the 
United States alone, but is part of a gen- 
eral nationalistic movement of great force 
which is taking many forms. Literature 
stirring up hatred against all foreigners 
is being extensively circulated, as it was 
before the Boxer outbreak. The agent 
of the Standard Oil Company at Niu- 
chwang reports that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and military in Manchuria have 
ceased to purchase foreign goods. Un- 
der the influence of the native press mass 
meetings are being held in many places 
to protest against granting concessions to 
foreigners and to raise money for the 
support of the boycott. The viceroys are 
making great efforts to bring their pro- 
vincial armies into a state of efficiency. 
The Government has been prompt in pun- 
ishing those who took a prominent part 
in the massacre of the American mission- 
aries at Lienchau. Three of them have 
been beheaded, eight have been sentenced 
to imprisonment at hard labor for terms 
from five years to eighteen months, and 
seven have received minor punishments. 


China and Japan 
Come to an Agreement 
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The Cities of Umbria. By Edward Hutton. 
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With the Empress Dowager. By Katharine A. Carl. 
Illustrated. The Century Co. $2.00. , 

Romances of Old France. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Baker & Taylor. $1.50. 

Rambles in Normandy. By Francis Miltoun. With 
many illustrations by Blanche McManus. Page: 
Boston. $2.00. 

Normandy. The Scenery and Romance of its An- 
cient Towns. Depicted by Gordon Home. Col- 
ored illustrations. Dutton. $3.50. ; : 

"Songs of the Open. Words by Mary Grant O’Sheri- 
dan. Music by W. C. E. Seeboeck. Decorations 
by Enos Benjamin Comstock and George Mark- 
ley Hurst. Rand, McNally: Chicago. $1.25. 

Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern. Edited with 
notes by Joshua Sylvestre. Borders in Mala- 
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Dutton. $3.00. 

Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. By Goorme 
Eliot. With 24 colored illustrations by C. E. 
Brock. Dutton. $2.00. 

The Garden That I Love. By Alfred Austin. Illus- 
trated with colored plates by George S. Elgood. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

Russia. By Théophile Gautier, and others. Illustra- 
tions in e ravure. 2 vols. in a box. The 
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Illustrations in color. Macmillan. $6.00. 
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The Cathedrals of Northern Spain. By Charles Rudy. 
Illustrated by Blanche McManus. Page: Boston. 
$2.00. 

Point and Pillow Lace. A Short Account of Various 
Kinds, Ancient and Modern, and How to Recog- 
nize Them. By Mary Sharp. Dutton. $2:00. 

Dean Hoffman. A Memorial Biography. By Theo. 
Myers Riley, S.T.D. Portraits and -other illus- 
trations in photo ravure. 2 vols. in.a box. Priv- 
ately printed at The Marion Press, Jamaica, New 
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Beatrice Clay. Illustrated by Dora Curtis. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 

Una and the Red Cross Knight and Other Tales from 
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Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. Dutton. $2.50. 
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The Value of Simplicity. Edited by Marion Minerva 
Rarrows. Introduction by Julia Ward Howe. 
Rose tinted marginalia. . M. Caldwell: Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


HE holiday books of the present 
7 year are characterized by more 
conservatism than ever before. 
Simplicity seems to have been the ideal 
of most of the publishers. Few, if any, 
freak books appear in the holiday offer- 
ings. Books with pincushion sides have 


entirely gone out, and there is not such 
lavish use of color plates among the 
American publishers this year as has 


been the case in previous years. A large 
number of English books of the present 
vear in the gift class are more elaborate 
in so far as color plates are concerned. 
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Frontispiece from Haines’s~ “Sovereign Woman 
Versus Mere Man.” Paul Elder & Co. 
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The Value of Courage. Edited by Frederic Lawrence 
nowles. ‘Tinted marginalia. H. Caldwell: 
Boston. $1.50. 
Corner in Women and Other Follies. By Tom 
Masson. Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson 
and others. Moffat, Yard. $1.60. 
Eve’s Daughters. Compiled by a Mere 
Portrayed by Arthur G. Learned. 
and caarginalio in. black and white. Dana, Estes: 
Boston. $1.75. 
Sovereign Woman Versus Mere Man. A Medley of 
easteiene. Compe and arranged by Jennie 
ay Hains. Paul Elder: San Francisco. $1.00. 
A Child’s Book of Abridged Wisdom. By Childe Har- 
old. Paul Elder: San Francisco. 75 cents. 
The Homes of Tennyson. Painted by Helen Alling- 
ham, R.W.S. Described by Arthur Paterson, 
R. Hist, S. Illustrations in color. Macmillan. 


2.00. 
One Hundred and One Entrées. Compiled by May 
E. Southworth. Paul Elder: San Francisco. 50 


cents. 

Camera Work. Alfred Stieglitz: New York. $3.00. 

Christmas Bells. Words by Mary Drummond. Pic- 
tures by Louisa M. Gibson Pratt. McClurg: 


Chicago. $1.00. 


Man and 
Illustrations 


For the most part, however, the best 
books are rich in their simplicity. 

Those who have an idea that the 
way to collect books is to go into a 
book store and buy the current publica- 
tions that are there exposed for sale will 
be undeceived when they read How to 
Collect Books, by J. Herbert Slater. 
Collections of books made with discrim- 
ination today are usually quite different 
in their scope and character from what 
they were but a century since. A library 
was then regarded as being good only to 
the extent of its capacity for answering 
the questions that might be, addressed to 
it. ‘Today the best collectors ignore all 
but the very early editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics; the polemical works 
of the Fathers are regarded as of no 
account, and the lexicons and grammars 
are not wanted at all. Just so soon as 
any person is seized with “book mad- 
ness,” the present Slater volume will be- 
come interesting. Even a hasty perusal 
will reveal new joys and new delights 
that await the book collector. In the 
earlier chapters a lot of alphabetic in- 
formation is given that will be found 
very valuable. Mr. Slater in his book 
has lovingly described manuscripts, 
paper and paper marks, the title page 
and the colophon, early printed books or 
incunabula, illustrated books, some cele- 
brated presses, bookbinding, great collec- 
tors, auction sales and catalogues, early 
editions and strange books. No one but 
a real collector could have set forth what 
Mr. Slater has put into his volume. 











It is not so very long ago that a col- 
lector of paintings gathered together a 
Corot, a Breton, a Bouguereau, a Diaz, 
two or three De Neuvilles, a Daubigny, 
a Detaillé, a Fortuny, possibly a Gérome, 
a Landseer, a Millet, maybe a Meis- 
sonier, of course a Troyon, and possibly 
a Vibert, together with others. of the 
modern French school, and thought he 
had a collection of paintings. No one 
ever seriously considered American art. 
No one had any use for a Benjamin West 
painting, even théugh it might be so 
that one of those he painted with his 
famous cat-tail brush would be available 
for purchase. Step by step, however, 
American collectors came to realize the 
fact that an American school was grow- 
ing up, which compelled some apprecia- 
tion of American art. One evidence of 
this fact, if evidence is needed, lies in 
the publication of such a book as Isham’s 
The History of American Painting. The 
careful study of this volume brings out 
the fact that we have many American 
artists of whom we may all be justly 
proud and whose work has taken high 
rank, even when compared with the best 
of the foreign artists. The art collector 
no longer spurns an Inness, a Whistler, 
a Le Farge, a Sargent, or any one of a 
score or more of American artists. On 
the contrary, he now includes as many of 
them in his collection as he can afford to 
buy and glories in their possession. 

In How to Study Pictures the author 
has tried to present a survey of the whole 
field of painting rather than to write a 
history of artists or schools. If one can 
know what the painter of any picture 
had in mind when he was busy with the 
creation of the picture, thé joy of behold- 
ing is intensified just so much as the 
observer can measure how near to the 
painter’s own ideal he was enabled to 
come. Mr. Caffin’s book was needed and 
will be found to contain much informa- 
tion not easily obtainable elsewhere. 

The current Gibson book, Our Neigh- 
bors, possesses more than ordinary inter- 
est, because of the fact that this artist, 
with a smile on his lips, relinquishes a 
fortune in annual income that was as- 
sured and becomes a student again. It 
was a bold thing to do, and with this 
boldness before us it is interesting to 
study Our Neighbors. .The Gibson Girl 
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= or TEINS” ~ 
Illustration from Harte’s “Her Letter.” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


again figures, of course. She holds up 
her hands in mock horror at the thought 
of the present book being the tenth! The 
art student at the easel with palette and 
numerous brushes in hand has, perhaps, 
a touch of the prophetic lurking within 
it. Whatever else may be said of Gibson 
and his work, certain it is that he makes 
you see what he sets out to show you, 
and he does it pleasantly and with a dea! 
of humor. Gibson, after the fashion of 
Whistler, continues to find subjects for 
his pencil wherever he goes. In the 
street, in society, everywhere. One of 


the most interesting pictures in the pres- 
ent collection is entitled “To See the Art 
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Editor.” 
pleasing and well done. 

The colorings in the Christy Pictures 
in Color are a trifle overdone in tint, but 











THE POT OF BASIL. 
\ Painting by J. W. Alexander 


Treasury.”” Dana Estes, Boston. 


they form a splendid series and are in 
every way worthy of framing. 

The Drawings by A. B. Frost differ 
essentially from those of Gibson, but 
I‘rost, like Gibson, loves to tell a story in 
his use of the pencil. 


Frost also finds in 
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It is eloquent, besides being 





From ,““The Art Lovers’ 


life and its activities a perpetual charm. 
In his work he reflects all this, and many 
of his types will never die. 

The chief value of The Days and 
Hours of Raphael as issued by the 
Grafton Press will be found to lie 
in the fact that most of those who 
read it will not have had any access 
to larger and more comprehensive 
works. The explanations of the il- 
lustrations the book contains are 
comprehensive and interesting. The 
book will have a place in any collec- 
tion of Raphaeliana. 

In the Art Lovers’ Treasury an at- 
tempt has been made to assemble 
certain famous pictures and pieces 
of sculpture, and to bring into asso- 
ciation with these certain poems that 
have been inspired by the various 
works of art that are pictured or 
which have been written as descrip- 
tive of them. The book may be de- 
scribed as “Famous Pictures De- 
scribed in Poems.” Many of the 


as poets such as Dante, Keats, 
Browning, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Markham, and some others. 

A rather sketchy consideration of 
“the female form divine” as inter- 
preted by less than half a dozen fa- 
mous artists bears the caption 
Womahood in Art. (As the little 
boy said of the butter, “It is good, 
what there is of it.’’) 

Some of the ancient glory of 
Venice as she was when she was in 
reality the “Queen of the Adriatic,” 
and exercising a decided influence 
on European policy, is incidentally 
reflected in The Art of the Venice 
Academy. The sovereign power of 
Venice still finds at least an echo in 
the Venetian art that has come 
down to us, and which has beer 
given a refuge in the Venice Acad. 
emy. Titian, Lorenzo, Giovanni. 
Bellini, Veronese, Tintoretto, Bor- 
done, Adriaen Van Ostade, Hals 
and Van Dyck are some of those 
whose works have been preserved in the 
Venice Academy, and every one of these 
are names to conjure with. 

In The Cities of Umbria Mr. Hutton 
has gone afield along the byways and 
olive gardens of Umbria, the true Italia 









best artists are represented, as well ° 




















The Tomb of Tokugawa leyasu. 


Specimen illustration from ‘‘ Japanese Life in Town and Country,” by 
George W. Knox; Extra-illustrated Edition. . Reproduced by permission of 
the publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for the Holiday Book Number of 
The Independent. 
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Mystica, whose saints have captured the 
world, whose valleys have beckoned 
many armies toward Rome. He has 
rested under the cypresses beside the 
Tiber, and in the course of his journey- 
ings he has turned aside to see and then 
to describe Giotto’s frescoes and some 
other things artistic. 

About twenty-five miles northeast of 
Florence there lies, in the heart of the 
sterile Apennines, a green and fertile val- 
ley called the Casentino. Here the Arno 
takes its rise and flows for many miles 
of its early course, fed by a thousand 
rivulets on its way. It is with this re- 
gion that The Casentino and Its Story 
are concerned. 

Italy as it was during the early part 
of the nineteenth century inspires the 
book With Shelley in Italy. The Shelley 
poems and letters are the sources that 
have been drawn upon. 

Another volume in the Italian series 
bears the suggestive title The Italian 
Lakes. This title is perhaps more com- 
prehensive than is the descriptive text, 
since, as the author confesses in his pref- 
ace that he has omitted all mention of the 
Lago di Garda, considered by many to 
be the finest, as it is the largest, of the 
Italian lakes, and the Lago di Varese, 
which also has its votaries. Enough is 
‘ncluded in the volume, however, to com- 

ensate for almost any omission, and in 
he pages of this beautiful book there have 
been gathered enough pictures of the 
Italian lakes that have been included to 
make those who read to realize at least 
somewhat of the wonderful beauty of 
the lakes of Italy, even when they have 
not seen them. The Lake of Como in 
particular stands out in the color plates 
introduced, so as to appeal to every one 
who has half an eye for the beautiful. 

The pictures in the National Gallery 
in London have been carefully studied 
and described in The Art of the National 
Gallery. 

Notable Pictures in Florence is a book 
somewhat broader in scope, since it deals 
with the pictures in several galleries. 

The Island of Enchantment takes the 
reader back to the fourteenth century and 
to Venice, and with all the glory and 
magnificence of a Venetian setting a love 
story is cunningly developed after the 
fashion of the old school, The story is 
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a good one to read during the holiday 
season. 

St. Abigail of the Pines has to do with 
sea and shore. It also makes an appeal 
to every man and woman having any 
sentiment in their make-up. The story 
has the old New Bedford whaling days 
as a background, and is characterized by 
vivacity, perspicuity and pathos. The 
movement of the story is smooth and 
even. Considerable mastery of seaman- 


ship is characteristic of the author. 

Since fairy tales and folk lore stories 
have begun to attract the attention of 
learned societies, the monopoly of them 


ANGELA. 


From a Photograph by F. Benedict 
“Camera Work. 


so long enjoyed by children is no longer 
theirs. Hence Fhe Face in the Pool; a 
Faerie Tale, will be read by advanced as 
well as by juvenile readers. 

If a book collector should limit his 
gatherings to the books written by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady he could gather to- 
gether a considerable number of volumes. 
Possibly the number would not be as 
great as are the editions of Omar Khay- 
yam or the Henty books, but then the 
number of the Brady books is constantly 
increasing. This year he writes My 
Lady’s Slipper, in which he treats this 
theme much as he used to develop his 
sermons while at Overbrook, Pa. 

‘ When Christ suffered crucifixion there 


Herzog in 
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were fixed at the head of his cross the 
four mystic letters, I. N. R. I. Peter 
Rosegger, the German peasant-author, 
has chosen these for the title of his latest 
book, and in J. N. R. I.; a Prisoner's 
Story of the Cross, he has set forth the 
life of Christ, telling of Jesus as a man, 
living and doing good among men. 

The Line of Love is a love story, pure 
and simple. Some people have called 
such a tale “a sweet little love story,” but 
the author rejects such a designation for 
his story with fine scorn, and says, no 
doubt with uplifted hands, “Love, then, 
is no trifle. And literature, mimicking 
life at a respectful distance, may very 
reasonably be permitted an occasional 
reference to the corner-stone ofall that 
exists.” Our reproduction in black and 
white of Mr. Pyle’s delightful frontis- 
piece in color gives almost no idea of its 
charm. 

Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyd, with 
Japan for its background, is issued in 
svecial dress. The author has contrasted 
Oriental and Occidental traits in his well 
known style. 





From Cabell’s “The Line of Love.” 


Copyright, 1905, by Harper & Brothers. 





Another love story, in which the deco- 
rations are not the least of its attractions, 
is An Orchard Princess. The heroine is 
a real girl, which cannot always be said 
of romantic heroines. 

Henry Hutt and Theodore B. Hapgood 
in collaboration have given a very dainty 
setting to Paul Leicester Ford’s His Ver- 
sion of It, one of the cleverest: of this 
author’s short stories. 

Miss Montague’s volume, The Poet, 
Miss Kate and I, is very dainty. 

China has been so much pushed to the 
fore during the last few years that a 
woman’s point of view, as contained in 
With the Empress Dowager, cannot fail 
to interest a very large number of per- 
sons who have watched the unfolding of 
that great empire. The author of the 
book was entertained for several moutlis 
in the palace of that very remarkable 
woman, the Empress Dowager of China, 
while she was engaged in painting four 
portraits of her. To be a staying guest 
at the palace of a Chinese sovereign is 
an experience that comes to but few per- 
sons, but when such a thing does happen 
it affords infinite opportunity for close 
acquaintance with the hostess. 

Richard Le Gallienne has collected half 
a dozen French romances that are now 
published under the title Romances of 
Old France, with festal decorations. 

The delights of rambling in a pictur- 
esque country like Normandy are well 
set forth in the volume Rambles in Nor- 
mandy. The author has not tried to 
make a record of all the historic and pic- 
turesque features of the ancient province 
of Normandy, but has enjoyed a series 
of little journeys in and off the beaten 
tourist tracks. 

A similar theme is continued in Nor- 
mandy; the Scenery and Romance of Its 
Ancient Towns. A very successful at- 


tempt has been made to convey, by. 


means of pictures and description, a clear 
impression of the Normandy which 
awaits the visitor. It is pleasantly set 
forth that the hotels of Normandy are 
not what they were twenty years ago. 
Great improvements have been made, 
both in sanitation and otherwise, so that 
the journey of today thru that country 
has not its former terrors. Something is 
said about Rouen, the ancient capital of 
Normandy, and the tragedy connected 
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Homer’s The Life Line. From Isham’s “History of American Painting.” 


with Joan of Arc that was enacted there. 

Considerable variation in theme ap- 
pears in Songs of the Open. “The 
Christ Child,” “A Gaelic Lullaby,” “A 
Valentine,” “A May Song,” “Birds in 
Spring,” “Song for Plowing Time,” 
“The Bonfire,” “Easter Lilies,” “October 
Song,” “Morning Prayer” and “Good 
Night Song,” are some of the titles taken 
at random from the book. 

Joshua Sylvestre, under the title of 
Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, 
has collected and arranged some of these 
songs. The marginalia, printed in deli- 
cate green and introducing Christmas 
symbolism, is very effective. The illus- 
tration accompanying “God Rest You, 
Merry Gentlemen,” which is perhaps the 
greatest favorite of all the carols now 
sung at Christmastide, is reproduced in 
connection with this article. 

Harte’s poems, Her Letter, His An- 
swer and Her Last Letter, have been 
beautifully and sympathetically illus- 
trated in holiday edition by Arthur I. 
Keller. These three classic American 
love letters are, in the present volume, 
grouped together for the first time. The 
combination is an exceedingly happy one. 

The illustrations of Will Vawter in 
black and white and in color are features 
in a holiday edition of Riley Songs o’ 


Cheer. Mr. Vawter has admirably caught 
the Riley spirit as set forth in the poems 
he has illustrated. 

Charles G. Blanden has written some 
pleasing verse under the title of ad 
Chorus of Leaves. The tendency of it 
all is toward the sentimental. Mr. Blan- 
den is positively at his best in the follow- 
ing lines: 

THe WomAN SPEAKS. 
Because you love me, sir, so much 
You have no tongue to shout it? 
Pray, love me just a trifle less 
And tell me all about it. 

Motor Goose Rhymes are one indication 
of the growing popularity of cycling. 
The introduction is as follows: 

Little drops of gasoline 
Little bits of steel 

Make a lot of noise and smell 
Called an automobile. 

Auto Fun contains a little more senti- 
ment, and the work of such men as Kem- 
ble, Dirks, Taylor, Keller and others. 

In The Mysterious Stranger and Other 
Cartoons it is possible to get a very satis- 
factory idea of the charm that attaches 
itself to the work done in this field by 
McCutcheon. The events of the day 
serve as motifs for his facile pencil, and 
as we look we have to laugh. No higher 
praise than that is possible for a cartgon- 
ist. 
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It is interesting to a degree to compare 
the work of John Leech in Punch, as 
set forth in Pictures of Life and Char- 
acter, with some of our American illus- 
trators of today, and note the difference 
between methods and mediums. Leech 
having obtained the point he wished to 
make in any drawing, went no further in 
his elaboration. 

Irving’s Selected Works, in Crowell’s 
Miniature Edition, include ‘Christmas 
Sketches,” “Bracebridge Hall,” “Tales 
of a Traveler,” “The Alhambra” and 
“The Sketch Book.” They are 14 by 2} 


inches in size, and are bound in limp 
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in a new holiday edition of Austin’s The 
Garden That I Love add much to the 
attractiveness of it. 
Russia, by Theophile Gautier and oth- 
ers, bringing the history of that great 
empire, now in transition, down to her 
disastrous conflict with the Japanese, 
must now interest many people. The 
illustrations in the present edition are 
particularly noteworthy. : 
Mr. Kelly has described .an out of the 
way corner of the earth in his Burma. 
He frankly states in his preface that he 
approached his subject without previous 
knowledge. His point of view is there- 


“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen.” 


From Sylvestre’s “Christmas Carols.” 


ooze leather, with gilt edges. In size 
they are much larger than are some of 
the English miniature books, but when 
compared with the ordinary 12mo book 
they are small indeed. The five volumes 
in their neat little leather case will make 
a very charming Christmas gift. 

Charles E. Brock has pleasingly illus- 
trated in color Three Dickens Books, 
viz., “A Christmas Carol,” “The Cricket 
on the Hearth” and “The Chimes.” The 


three in a box are delightful gift books. 
Mr. Brock has also similarly illus- 
trated a holiday edition of George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner. * 
The Elgood illustrations that appear 


Wessels. 


fore that of a stranger. His book is a 
book of first impressions, possibly all the 
more vivid on that account. His stay in 
Burma was limited to seven months, but 
into this period he crowded many fatigu- 
ing journeys thru forest and jungle. The 
climatic conditions under which he 
worked were most unkind to the painter- 
author, and, as may well be imagined, his 
appraisal of a strange country and a 
strange people was not without much 
difficulty. Seen with this author's eyes, 
Burma is a country of great tropical 
beauty. His record of things observed 
during a journey of some 3,500 miles is 
full of charm, even if that record does 
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The Crucifixion 


Specimen illustration from I. N. R. I.: A Prisoner’s Story of the Cross, by 
Peter Rosegger, reproduced by permission of the publishers, McClure, Phillips 
& Co., for the Holiday Book Number of THE INDEPENDENT. 





















but touch the fringe of the immensity of 
subjects contained within the 156,000 
square miles of Burma’s territory. In 
Mr. Kelly’s pictures we catch something 
of the charm of travel in a strange coun- 
try and among people entirely unlike our 
own. 

The feature of In the Track of the 
Moors lies essentially in its illustrations. 
The artist whose work illuminates the 
text has gone through Spain and North- 
ern Africa, carrying rd and brush, 
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iaiteik to harmonize with the particular 
phases of the country described. 

The author of The Cathedrals of 
Northern Spain has an unbounded love 
not only for Spain but for the Spanish 
people. He sees the, cathedrals of the 
Castilian country with enthusiastic eyes, 
and he writes as he sees. He admits 


that Spain’s architecture is both agreea- 
ble and disagreeable, but he excuses the 
disagreeable because it happens to be 
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PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


From McCutcheon’s “The peerions Stranger and Other Cartoons.” 
McClure, Phillips. 


using both when any encouragement has 
been offered. - A lot of encouragement 
has evidently been offered, for there are 
sixty-three illustrations in color as well 
as many drawings in the text. 

In Putnam’s Asiatic series there are 
three volumes that have just been issued 
in new and more elegant form. They 
are, respectively, Japanese Life in Town 
and Country, Chinese Life in Town and 
Country, and Indian Life in Town and 
Country. The plan and scope of these 
volumes are all similar, altho necessarily 





Mary Sharp’s book on Point and Pil- 
low Lace is a much more comprehensive 
volume on the subject than was the 
Goldenberg publication of last year. asf 
point of view is English, but the 
of the book is infinitely better, mh 
supplies to owners and lovers of lace 
clear information, easily referred to, by 
means of which they can ascertain the 
true name and nature of any particular 
specimen they may possess. In the 
Sharp book the historical and technical 
aspect of lace is kept well to the fore, 
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and almost fio attetition has been paid 
to its romantic side. There is one refer- 
ence to sentiment, however, where it is 
set forth that lace bobbins were at one 
time used as love tokens between the 
young people of the day. 

A particularly sympathetic memorial 
biography of Eugene Augustus Hoff- 
man, under the title of Dean Hoffman, 
has been written by Theo. Myers Riley, 
S. T. D. The early life of the Dean and 
his subsequent career are interestingly 
sketched. He is followed from church 
to church until his entrance upon the 
deanship is reached as the crowning 
event in his useful life. Dean Hoffman 
was incidentally a bibliophile, and as 
such a worthy follower of Richard de 
Bury, Dibdin, Heber, John Allen, Lenox 
and the like. He made many gifts to 
the library of the General Theological 
Seminary. One of these gifts 
was a copy of the Gutenberg Bi- 
ble, the first of printed books. 
He also completed the seminary’s 
collection of Latin Bibles, which 
is now the finest in the world, 
surpassing in number those of 
the British Museum in London 
and the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris. The present biography 
reveals Dean Hoffman as a sin- 
gularly interesting and admira- 
ble type of the Anglican theolo- 
gian. Never narrow in any re- 
spect, he stands before the reader 
of this book as an admirably bal- 
anced man, in whom the note of 
our common nature was always 
predominant to those who knew 
him best. The book was pri- 
vately printed, in two volumes, 
at the Marion Press, Jamaica, 
Queens Borough, New York, and 
is an excellent example of the 
book making done by this press. 

There are some spirited draw- 
ings and a, very handsome col- 
ored frontispiece by Dora Curtis 
in Clay’s Stories of King Arthur 
and the Round Table. 

T. H. Robinson has similarly 
illustrated Una and the Red 
Cross Knight and Other Tales 
from Spenser's Faery Queene. 
Mr.Robinson’s figure drawing in 
this volume is particularly good. 
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The point of view of the child is well 
set forth in Football Grandma. Colonel 
Higginson has ventured the statement in 
his preface that the material in the book 
will be real to children and to “football 
grandmas,” and after this fact has been 
proved they may justly attrac: the atten- 
tion of wise philosophers and ever. of col- 
lege presidents. : 

Julia Ward Howe has written an in- 
troduction to The Value of Simplicity, in 
which she makes an earnest plea for sim- 
plicity, somewhat as Charles Wagner has 
set forth its desirability in his “Simple 
Life.” The rest of the volume is made 
up of pertinent selections on the subject 
of simplicity, derived from various au- 
thors. The Value of Courage is along 
similar lines. 

Tom Masson’s A Corner in Women 
and Other Follies is made up of some 





THRE PLACE UF THE HONORABLE FESTIVAL. 
From Long’s “Miss Cherry Blossom of Téky6.” Lippincott. 
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bright things contributed by the author 
to Life and other publications that have 
now been assembled in book form. 
They will afford no end of amusement to 
the reader who picks up the book at in- 
tervals and reads some of the prose or 
poetry it contains. All of the included 
items look upon life from its lighter side 
and will admirably serve to drive dull 
care away. It may be said in passing 
that there is only one Masson. 

Eve’s Daughters is a book of epigrams 
about women from world-wide sources. 
It belongs to a class of books somewhat 
similar to The Entirely New Cynic’s Cal- 
endar of last season. The present book 
is somewhat garish in its decorative fea- 
tures. The epigrams have been chosen 
with considerable judgment. 

Sovereign Woman Versus Mere Man 
is a book the plan and scope of which are 
along similar lines, except that the idea 
of contrast obtains in this book more 
than in the previously named volume. 
The following quotations are fair sam- 
ples from the book: 


“Tt is never quite possible to get at a wo- 
man’s way, because it is invariably the other 
way.” oe 

“There is a tale of a man who spent his life 
in wishing he had lived differently; and when 
he died he was surrounded by a throng of 
spectred shapes, each one exactly like the other, 
who, on his asking what they were, replied, 
‘We gre all the different lives you might have 
led’ ” 

A Child’s Book of Abridged Wisdom 


is more likely to interest adults than chil- 
dren. The decorations are clever, and 
so is the verse it contains. 





SAILING CLOSE. 
From Christy’s “Pictures in Color.” 
Copyright, 1905, by Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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In The Homes of Tennyson, writ- 
ten from a personal rather than from a 
biographical standpoint, there is much 
material regarding the life of England’s 
Poet Laureate. The book pleasantly 
deals with Farringford, in the Isle of 
Wight, where Tennyson usually spent 
the winter, and with Aldworth, on the 
borders of Surrey, and Sussex, the sum- 
mer home of Tennyson’s declining years. 

One Hundred and One Entrées will 
appeal particularly to young housekeep- 
ers, as well as some housekeepers who 
are older. 

The current Camera Work, as edited 
and published by Alfred Stieglitz, con- 
tains a number of admirable examples of 
his work and that of F. Benedict Herzog. 

E. P. Dutton & Co.’s calendars for 
1906, for the most part printed in Ba- 
varia, are beautifully executed. 

The Canterbury Company, of Chicago, 
issues a very artistic line of. postal 
cards, etc., with suitable holiday inscrip- 
tions. The calendars issued by this con- 
cern are also very pleasing typographical 
creations. The Cornhill Dodgers and 
Broadsides, published by Alfred Bartlett, 
of Boston, Mass., are in the same class. 
McCiurg also issues a pretty . booklet 
called Christmas Bells. 

Among the notable European Christ- 
mas magazines carrying colored illustra- 
tions are the London Graphic, Illustrated 
London News, Pear’s Annual, Sketch, 
Holly Leaves, Black and White, Paris 
Illustré, Le Figaro Illustré and the Art 
Annual. 
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“ Sust watt till Dick Endicott's a Cap'n” 


From “ST. ABIGAIL OF THE PINES,” by WiLLiamM 
A. KNIGHT, author of “The Song of Our Syrian Guest,” 
“The Love Watch,” etc. 





Published by The Pilgrim. Press, Boston. $1.00. 
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WERE we to attempt a thoro analysis 
of the juvenile books which represent 
the holiday offering from the publishers 
we should go. far beyond our allotted 
space. Happy the boy or girl who will 
receive the right book; that is, the book 
which represents or satisfies the par- 
ticular taste. We enter a book-shop with 
our Christmas. list, little realizing the 
difficulty before us. From a mass of 
bright covers that greet us by the hun- 
dreds, we are to select, maybe, one or 


two. The embarras de richesses is star- 
tling. Is it possible, in the face of the 
classics, indicated by school-boards for 


supplementary reading, that a market is’ 


found for these newcomers? . What are 


they all about? 


Fairy Tales 


Zsop’s Fables. Illustrated by J. M. Condé... Moffat, 
ard. $2.00. 

The Ugly Duckling. Hans Christian Anderseri. ‘Mof- 
fat, Yard. $0.7 

Told by Uncle Rionee. Joel Chandler Harris. Mc- 
lure, Phillips. $1.50. 

The Oak-Tree Fairy Book. Edited by Clifton John- 
son. Little, Brown. 


1.75. 
The — Spectacles. Max Nordau. Macmillan. 


At the Big House. Anne Virginia Culbertsosi. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.25. 
The Golden Heart. 


$1.25. 
The Golden Goose. 
Mifflin. $1.00. 
Mother Goose in Prose. 
Merrill. $1.25 


Violet Jacob. Doubieday, Page. 
‘Eva March Tappan. Houghton, 


L. Frank Baum.  Bobbs- 
— True S Mother Goose. Lee & Shepard. 
0.60 


“—— -Dumpty. Anna Alice Chapin. Dodd, Mead. 
The Moon Princess. Edith Ogden Harrison. Mc- 
Clurg. $1.2 


Queen Zixi of a L. Frank Baum. Century. $1.50. 

Father Goose—His Book. Baum and Denslow. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1. 75, 

Fifty and One Tales of Modern Fairyland. F. Strange 
Kolle. Grafton Press. $1.50. 

The: Red Book of Romance. a PO Lang. Long- 
mans, Green. $1.60. 

Stories from Wagner. J. W. McSpadden. 

sagt ~ P ge Plutarch. F. J. Rowbotham. Crowell. 


eac 

Stories a King Arthur's Knights. Mary MacGregor. 

ag —— Hood. . E. Marshall. Dutton. 

Bold® Robin. and His Forest Rangers. Caroline 
Browa. Dutton. $1.25. 


Juvenile Books of the Season 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 
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Katherine Chandler. Ginn. 


Round Table. 


In - = of Coyote. 


The Story of the Champions of the 
Howard Pyle. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
Heroes of Iceland. Allen French. 


$1.50. 
Northland Heroes. 
$0.35. 

We are confronted, first of all, by an 
unusual number of fairy tales. -Asop. 
with a series of illustrations, by J. M. 
Condé, has lost none of the classic flavor, 
and the morals dot the pages in bold-face 
type. Elizabeth Luther Cary writes an 
introduction for this book. The centen- 
ary of Hans Christian Andersen is the 
reason for a special issuance in attractive 
color and pleasing print of The Ugly 
Duckling, with pictures by M. H. Squire. 
No series of tales will be more welcome 
than the new instalment of Told by Uncle 
Remus, in which Joel Chandler Harris 
reveals the fact that the advance of years 
only makes his tone the surer in telling 
the negro folklore. The illustrations from 
various pens are wholly in accord, and the 
cream paper agreeable to the eye. There 
has always been a tendency to modify the 
cruel element in imaginative tales. The 
schools are divided upon this question, but 
to those who support the theory, Clifton 
Johnson’s The Oak-Tree Fairy Book will 
make an especial appeal. The fact that 
Mr. Johnson edited the book shows that 
he is indebted to many sources which it 
would have been helpful as well as just to 
These sweetened tales ought 
The Dwarf’s Spectacles 
and other fairy tales were told by Max 
Nordau to a little girl between her fourth 
and seventh birthday, and they are now 
gathered in this book for others to reap 
the pleasure. The volume is thick and 
its contents betoken good times. Belong- 
ing to the same school as Uncle Remus 
are the tales by Anne Virginia Culbert- 
son in her thick and clever volume At the 
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Little, Brown. 


Florence Holbrook. Houghton. 
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Big House, where many a folk-legend is 
told in the negro dialect—surprisingly 
good dialect. Violet Jacob dedicated The 
Golden Heart to three little boys and lit- 
tle girls. To judge by the format of the 
book, and its romantic spirit, the author, 
in print, will have a much larger reading 
public. Eva March Tappan, through her 
tales, The Golden Goose, presents a series 





for the author tries, in unified tales, to 
explain consistently the inconsistencies 
of the nursery rhymes. The other book 
is The Only True Mother Goose, a fac- 
simile of the original Boston 1833 edi- 
tion. Edward Everett Hale discusses its 
history, and facts are given as to the 
real Mother Goose. The woodcuts are 
odd. 


“For a Little Distance the Fox Followed Its Channel.” 


From “Red Fox.” 


of Swedish legends, told in an interest- 
ing manner. Fairy stories are common 
the world over; they simply wait inter- 
preters. Seek and you shall find. Two 
books, large and small, attract our atten- 
tion. One is by L. Frank Baum, wherein 
Mother Goose in Prose is pictured by 
Maxfield Parish. The scheme is clever, 


L. C. Page & Co. 


With .its highly decorative pictures, 
done by Ethel Franklin Betts, The True 
Story of Humpty Dumpty, as imagined 
by Anna Alice Chapin, will please. Those 
who can’t “make believe” had better read 
the book at once. The cover design is 
alluring in its conception and color. The 
Moon Princess is full of delicate shades ; 


























JUVENILE BOOKS 


it is told by Edith Ogden Harrison in a 
poetic manner, a fact which will take it 
beyond the reach of many children. Lucy 
Fitch Perkins adds much grace to the 
text by her line and color drawings. In 
the realm of fairy fiction comes Queen 
Zixi of Ix, by L. Frank Baum; all sorts 
of adventures occur through the work- 
ings of a magic cloak. Nothing is ex- 
plained; in the end, even, the children 
do not “wake up.” The same author has 
written some rather stilted verses -for 
the gay Denslow pictures in Father 
Goose—His Book. Some new fairies 
with good morals for the nursery appear 
in the Fifty and One Tales. 

It is an easy transition into the realm - 
of lore. Legendary material is the brawn 
of a section or a country. The romance 
spirit comes to us down the ages, and 
Mrs. Andrew Lang gathers some of it 
into her collection, which Andrew Lang 
edits in The Red Book of Romance, a 
volume which opens up another vista of 
colored books, even as the fairy tales be- 
fore this. The book is rich in appearance 
and varied in contents. Two little books 
of commendable value are Stories from 
Wagner by J. Walker McSpadden, and 
Stories from Plutarch by F. Jameson 
Rowbotham. They are both pleasingly 
told, and are of importance because of 
their student spirit as well as their simple 
interpretations. In more decorative form 
are the Stories of Robin Hood told to 
children by H. E. Marshall, and Mary 
MacGregor’s Stories of King Arthur's 
Knights, where the atmosphere is well 
sustained. Every year these legends 
come to us variously told, but no one has 
vet struck the style that lasts. One al- 
ways welcomes Robin Hood; he lends an 
adventurous spirit wherever he goes, and 
the bright cover to Caroline Brown’s 
Bold Robin and His Forest Rangers ex- 
cites somewhat our expectations. Miss 
Katherine Chandler’s Jn the Reign of 
Coyote draws upon the folklore of the 
Pacific Coast; it is so arranged as to 
form a good supplementary reading book 
in schools. For years the sagas and leg- 
ends of the North have remained buried 
to childhood, until through an education- 
al impulse, doubtless, certain writers 
began retelling these romances and ad- 
ventures in amended fashion. Beginning 
with Sidney Lanier and his boy Frois- 
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sart, we come to present days, and How- 
ard Pyle is ever welcome in his The 
Story of the Champions of the Round 
Table, even as he was in his similar books 
before this. His bold pen drawings are 
strong and telling in execution. Full of 
virility also is the book by Allen French, 
called Heroes of Iceland. It is an adap- 
tion of the “Story of Burnt Njal,” and in 
his comprehensive introduction as well as 
his notes, the author gives a thoro set- 
ting. A map also is a thoughtful addi- 
tion to the kind of book that needs one. 
In simpler form and for closer study is 
Florence Holbrook’s Northland Heroes, 
wherein the story of Fridthjof and the 
story of Beowulf are traced by their sig- 
nificant details. 


Educational 


How to Tell Stories to Children. Sara Cone Bry- 
ant. Houghton. $1.00. 

Bible History. Pastor X. Koenig. McClure, Phil- 
lips. $1.00. 

Telling Bible Stories. Louise Seymour Houghton. 
Scribner. $1.25. 

The Life of Christ’ for Children. Florence Baillie 
Fitzpatrick. Westminster Press. $0.50. 

The Story Bible. Margaret E. Sangster. Moffat, 
ard. $2.00. 

Japanese Child Life, and Girls and Boys. Eight illus- 
trations in colors. Stokes. $1.50 each. 

Jogging -Round the World and Children of Other 
Days. 35 half-tones. Stokes. $1.50 each. 


How to Tell Stories to Children is a 
matter discussed by Sara Cone Bryant in 
her little book of that name; it is pleas- 
ant to realize that she places more store 
by the imaginative force of the legend 
than its educative value, that she realizes 
the first requisite of the story is to give jov 
rather than to carry primarily useful in- 
formation. Ina deeper vein Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton, in her Telling Bible 
Stories, sketches the best way of out- 
lining the Old Testament for young 
folks. Her discussion is of wider interest 
than mere educational guidance. Another 
particularly suggestive book for Sunday- 
school teachers is Pastor Koenig’s Bible 
History; he here outlines and interprets 
fifty Old Testament lessons, systematic- 
ally arranged. The Life of Christ has 
been written many times for children. 
One of the latest, by Florence Baillie 
Fitzpatrick, is so arranged as to cover a 
two-years’ course. It is more faithfui 
in attempt than beautiful in style. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, in her narration of 
The Story Bible, is far more felicitous in 
her telling of the chief incidents of both 
Old and New Testaments. Four wel 
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From F. Montgomery’s “Frances the Irrepressible.” 
The Saalfield Company, Akron, O. 


illustrated books published by the F. A. 
Stokes Co. give geographical and his- 
torical information in a way palatable to 
young children. 


Yuletide Books 


A Chronicle of Christmas. Jeannette Grace Watson. 
Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.00. ; 

The Little Colonel’s Christmas Vacation. Annie 
Fellows Johnston. Page. $1.50. ; 

Kristy’s Surprise Party. Olive Thorne Miller. 
Houghton. $1.25. 

Chatterbox. 1905. Dana Estes. $1.25. 

Jack and Jill. nder the Lilacs. Louisa M. Alcott. 
Little, Brown. $2.00 each. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. John Bunyan. Illustrated 
by Byam Shaw. Scribner. $2.50. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 

The Luxury of Children. E. S. Martin. Harper. 


$1.75. ‘ 
Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood. Pictures by F. Y. 


Cory. Harper. $1.50. 
Rhymes of Little Boys. Burges Johnson. Crowell. 
$1.00. 

A Christmas Carol, and The Cricket on the Hearth. 
Charles Dickens. Baker & Taylor. $2.00. 
Child Characters from Dickens. etold by L. L. 

Weedon. Dutton. $2.50. 
A Little Princess. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Scrib- 
ner. $2.00. 


Save their bright covers and their mul- 
tiplicity, there is nothing about the juve- 
nile books to indicate the festive season. 
A few volumes adhere to the spirit of the 





year. A Chronicle of Christmas, com- 
piled by Jeannette Grace Watson, is a 
Yuletide anthology, decorative in make- 
up, and varied in selections. Holly ber- 
ries stamp the binding. So, too, in such 
a volume as Annie Fellows Johnston’s 
The Little Colonel's Christmas Vacation, 
not only is the outside bright in red and 
green wreaths, but the jolly girls both at 
school and at home during holiday time 
are full of life and healthy fun. The little 
Colonel herself, with a marked accent, is 
heroic, and a romance gives a grown-up 
touch to the plot. Even as this is one of 
a series, so Kristy’s Surprise Party, by 
Olive Thorne Miller, reminds us of last 
year’s estimable Kristy’s Queer Christ- 
mas. ‘The little heroine is indeed lucky 
to have so many story-tellers as assemble 
in these pages. The cover design is win- 
try, but the illustrations are over-brilliant 
in color. 

The very fact that Christmas would 
not be Christmas without certain books 
makes the reader expect certain things. 
Chatterbox is a staple product; in old- 
fashioned’ dress, it is as unvarying 
through the progress of time as human 
nature is, even beneath its chanzing 
fashions; the same melodramatic wood- 
cuts and small print, yet always welcome! 
Two volumes of Miss Alcott’s, Jack 
and Jill and Under the Lilacs, come in 
sumptuous form, with the soft and poetic 
pictures done by Alice Barber Stephens 
and Harriet.R. Richards. It is to be de- 
plored that the cover designs are equally 
as hideous as those on last year’s volumes 
belonging to the same set. 

It is uncertain whether any edition de 
luxe for children is to be desired; it is 
true, however, that for grown-ups beau- 
tiful volumes are pleasing to handle. 
Though not many children are brough: 
up nowadays on The Pilgrim’s Progress 
—how many of the mature beings know 
even who Bunyan is!—they could not 
easily resist the exquisite edition imported 
by the Scribners. The pictures are per- 
fect examples of the printer’s art, and the 
editor has dene much with his marginai 
references. It is good to read from such 
a volume. In the same category may be 
placed the Lamb Tales from Shake- 
speare, where the comedies and tragedies 
are pictured by Norman M. Price, and 
the volume would have made the gentle 
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Elia curious and given him delight to 
handle. The most exquisite title page of 
recent years is to be found in the new 
edition of Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verses, pictured by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
The whole conception of the book is in 
perfect good taste. This is a volume to 
be looked at only when hands are washed 
and curls are not awry—to be treated as 
carefully as the Sunday sash or the party 
dress. The child-like appearance of Ed- 
ward S. Martin’s The Luxury of Chil- 
dren only adds to this agreeable essay- 
ist’s philosophy regarding girl and boy 
land. The poetic play of imagination is 
seen in fine illustrations by Miss Stil- 
well, and this grown-up knowledge of 
youthful fancies is humorously continued 
in a book of Fannie Y. Cory’s, called 
Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood, for 
which Burges Johnson wrote some per- 
functory verses. However, this same 
writer of verses, in his Rhymes of Little 
Boys—a collection bound in brilliant plaid 
cloth—shows his knowledge of his 
vounger brothers, especially in-a series 
of soliloquies which are full of humor. 
His more serious attempts are not so suc- 
cessful. But the book is clever. 

The humor and pathos alike in Dickens 
have always been treated humorously by 
artists; the special issue of A Christmas 
Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth 
seems to have been made so that George 
Alfred Williams, with his brush and pen, 
could act contrarywise; his drawings 
are strikingly sympathetic. L. L. Wee- 
don has adapted many of the incidents 
from Dickens dealing with children, thus 
forming stories with an object to create 
further interest in the novelist. While 
not wholly wise in method, it is conscien- 
tiously done and most artistically pub- 
lished. Another volume enlarged and 
richly pictured by Ethel Franklin Betts 
is Mrs. Burnett’s A Little Princess. Soon 
after this story was staged questions 
began to pour in regarding gaps in the 
plot, and Mrs. Burnett set to work to fill 
in, telling all the children wanted to know 
about Sara Crewe’s sad little life with its 
happy ending. This special book is the 
outcome. 


Historical 
The Red Chief. Everett T. Tomlinson. Houghton. 


1.50. 
A Soldier of the Wilderness. Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Wilde. $1.50. 


In the Days of Milton. Taher fonts. Barnes, $1.00. 

Captain John Smith. Captain Myles Standish. Tudor 
Jenks. ne $1.20 each. 

Hernando Cortés. pedeee A. Ober. Harpers. $1.00. 

The aor § the White-men. Mary Hazelton 
Wade il $0. 75. 

Ten Big Indians. Mary Hazelton Wade. Wilde. 
1.00. 

American Heroes and Heroines. Pauline Carrington 
Bouvé. Lothrop. $1.25. 

American Pioneers. William A. Mowry. Blanche S. 
Mowry. Silver, Burdett. $0.65. 

French athfinders in North merica. William 
Henry Johnson. Little, Brown. $1.50. 

Boys Who Became Famous Men. arriet Pearl 
Skinner. Little, Brown. $1. . 
Our First Century. Life in the Eighteenth Century. 
Gorm Cary Eggleston. Barnes. $1.20 each. 
Our Holid .. Colonial Stories. Rev seereneny Stories. 
Civil pod Stories. Century. $0.65 each 

Uncle Sam and His Children. Judson Wade Shaw. 
Barnes. $1.20. 

A Frontier Knight. Ae *.. E. Blanchard. Wilde. $1.50. 

The ed — m. C. Sprague. Lee & Shep- 
ar I 

Milton Blairlee and the Green Mountain Boys. 
Grafton. $1.50. 


The historical section of bookland is 
always easy to approach by way of biog- 
raphy. In this line Tudor Jenks is doing 
good work. His series of Lives of Great 
Writers is of such a character as to be 
welcomed by high schools and colleges. 
In the Days of Milton does more than 
give the mere facts; it reproduces the 
spirit of the age; in its appendix matter 


From “Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood,” 
Copyright, 1905, by Harper & Brothers. 
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it is concise. The same author has writ- 
ten Captain Myles Standish, equally as 
well told. We wish Mr. Jenks was as 
anxious to put maps in his books as he is 
careful to prepare excellent indexes. 


. This map feature is regarded by Fred- 


erick A. Ober in his study of Mexico, 
which takes the form of a full account of 
Hernando Cortés and his various expe- 
ditions. Five books group themselves as 
being modeled with the same purpose in 
view. Mabel Hazelton Wade tells of the 
Coming of the White-men, starting with 
the Norsemen, and by the same author is 
Ten Big Indians, historical red men, 
whose romantic lives have been largely 
fact. The definition of history as the bi- 
ography of great men might serve as a 
suitable inscription for Pauline Bouvé’s 
American Heroes and Heroines, for 
therein one finds personalities sketched 
from different sections of the country. 
In simple form, but cut after the same 
pattern, is Mowry’s American Pioneers— 
those of civilization and of reform. Of 
larger scope, and for older readers, Will- 
iam Henry Johnson has written his 
French Pathfinders in North America, 
dealing with such men as Cartier, Mar- 
quette and La Salle. 

Out of a far different field Harriet P. 
Skinner has chosen her Boys Who Be- 
came Famous Men, biographies told as 
simple stories. More unified and distinc- 
tively historical is George Cary Eggle- 
ston’s Our First Century. In the course 
of this book he points out our mistakes 
in the beginnings of the nation, when 


- colonization resulted in suffering which 


was the outcome of mismanagement and 
ignorance. 

Five commendable compilations with 
varied contents drawn from St. Nicholas 
are Our Holidays, Indian Stories, Colo- 
nial Stories, Revolutionary Stories and 
Stories of the Civil War. In these books 
fiction, fact and poetry are so arranged 
as to please the reader, whether in school 
or out. There is likewise a book entitled 
Uncle Sam and His Children, in which 
J. W. Shaw endeavors to indicate the 
strength of our resources, the dangers in 
our national life. While intended for 
grown readers, there is much in it to ap- 
peal to younger minds. Among the many 
stories wherein fiction, history and social 
conditions are so commingled as to create 


atmosphere may be mentioned Amy E. 
Blanchard’s A Frontier Knight, which, 
belonging to The Pioneer Series, is laid 
in Texas; W.C.Sprague’s The Boy Path- 
finder, which deals with the Oregon trail, 
and has Lewis and Clark for characters; 
Everett T. Tomlinson’s two volumes, 
The Red Chief, of Revolutionary color, 
and A Soldier of the Wilderness, wherein 
the French and Indians of 1758 figure, 
and the Green Mountain Boys, a story of 
Ethan Allen. 


Outdoor Land 


The Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia of Natural History. 
John D. Champlin. Holt. $2.50. 
Natural History for Young People. Rev. Theodore 
ood. Dutton. $2.50. 
Red Fox. Charles G. D. Roberts. Page. $2.00. 
Animal Heroes. Ernest Thompson Seton. Scribner. 


2.00. 
Woodmyth and Fable. Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Scribner. $1.25. 
The Race of the Swift. Edwin Carlile Litsey. Little, 
Brown, $1.25. 
Sd-Zada Tales. W. A. Fraser. Scribner. $2.00. 
Hector, My Dog. Egerton R. Young. Wilde. $1.50. 
Pup, the Autobiography of a Greyhound. Ollie Hurd 
Bragdon. Caldwell: $1.50. 
Tige—His Story. R. F. Outcault. Stokes. $1.25. 


We enter the realm of outdoor land 
through the Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Natural History, a treasure-house for the 
young naturalist, and Wood’s Natural 
History for Young People, which, on ac- 
count of its sumptuous format, is for 
the library rather than for field and for- 
est. The aforementioned books are con- 
cise in fact alone. Such a writer as 
Charles G. D. Roberts, however, can very 
agreeably combine fact with fancy, so as 
to give a human element to his accounts. 
This he has done in Red Fox, which is as 
charming in style as it is in atmosphere, 
and he is ably assisted in illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull. Equally as de- 
lightful are the Animal Heroes of Ernest 
Thompson Seton, for heart interest is 
readily appealed to through such a sketch 
as Arnaux, the homing pigeon. Mr. Se- 
ton also tells in a bright fashion for older 
readers Woodmyth and Fable, artistic- 
ally decorated with pen and ink sketches. 
The Race of the Swift, by Edwin Carlile 
Litsey, belongs to the same school; and 
so, too, W. A. Fraser’s: Sd-Zada Tales, 
where the animals talk in a very virile 
fashion. Through the assistance of Eg- 
erton R. Young, Hector, My Dog, tells 
his own life, lived in the semi-Arctic re- 
gions, and in the same fashion Pup, the 
Autobiography of a Greyhound, is made 
public, through the ready pen of Ollie H. 
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Bragdon. It is with some hesitation that 
we place here R. F. Outcault’s Tige—Hits 
Story, which, humorous as it is, belongs 
to a deeper negative philosophy, which 
makes us question whether Tige be dog 
or devil. 
Fiction 
The Story of the Big Front Door. Mary F. Leon- 
ard. Crowell. $0.75. 
Two Little Knights 7 Kentucky. Annie Fellows 
Johnston. Page. $1.25. 


Deerfoot in the Mountains. Deerfoot on the Prairies. 
Deerfoot in the Forest. Edward S. Ellis. Winston. 


$1.00. 

The Fort in the Wilderness. Edward Stratemeyer. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Dave Porter at Oak Hall. Edward Stratemeyer. Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25. 

The Winning Run. Captain Ralph Bonehill. Barnes. 


1.25. ; 

Winning His Degree. Everett T. Tomlinson. Grif- 
fith & Rowland Press. ates 

Dan Monroe. . O. Stoddard. Lothrop. $1.25.° 

For the Mikado. Kirk Monroe. Harper. $1.25. 

The North Pacific. Willis Boyd Allen. Dutton. $1.50. 

Tales of the Fish Patrol. Jack London. Macmillan. 
1.50. 

In the Line. A. T. Dudley. Lee Shepard. Oro 

An ao in the Air. Ernest Ingersoll. Macmillan. 
1.50. 

The Dorrance Domain. Carolyn Wells. Wilde. $1.50. 

Nut-brown Joan. Marion Ames Taggart. Holt. $1.50. 

When Grandmama Was Fourteen. Marion Harland. 
Lothrop. $1.25. 

oe. Her Summer on the St. Lawrence. Anna 
hapin Ray. Little, Brown. ca 

Five Little Peppers. Ben Pepper. argaret Sidney. 
Lothrop. $1.50. 

That Preston Girl. Nina Rhodes. Wilde. $-s0. 

Helen Grant at Aldred House. Amanda M. Douglas. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Some Adventures of Jack and Jill. Barbara Yech- 
ton. Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 

The Queen’s Page. Cornelia Baker. Bobbs-Merrill. 


$1.25. 

Wee Winkles and Wide Awake. Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son. Harper. $1.25. 

Tommy Postofice. Gabrielle E. Jackson. McClurg. 


1.00. 
Micky. Evelyn Sharp. A capital story. Macmillan. 


Pinkey Perkins, “Just a Boy.” Captain Harold Ham- 
mond. Century. $1.50. 
Sir Toady Crusoe. S. R. Crockett. Stokes. $1.50. 
Over the vast field of fiction we can 
do little more than cast our eye; the 
books are much of the same color. The 
moral tone of such a volume as The Story 
of the Big Front Door, by Mary F. Leon- 
ard, is healthy and good. It is repeated 
in a different fashion by Annie Fellows 
Johnston in Two Little Knights of Ken- 
tucky, where service is emphasized and.a 
little waif made happy. This same author 
continues her popular style in the Little 
Colonel Series. There are some authors 
we may take on reputation. Young read- 
ers flock to Ellis, and his output is gener- 
ally copious. Three volumes from the 
New Deerfoot Series have been written 
to fill a clamorous demand, and the In- 
dian is brother of a younger age to Coop- 
er’s red man. Stratemeyer, author of 
many a series, depicts exciting adventure 
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in The Fort in the Wilderness, whose 
very title anticipates, and he touches very 
largely in his Dave Porter at Oak Hall 
on the same subject that Captain Ralph 
Bonehill, another boy idol, exploits in 
The Winning Run.. The baseball cover 
designs of each are sufficient indications 
of what to expect. Everett T. Tomlin- 
son tells a vigorous tale of college life in 
his Winning His Degree; while W. O. 
Stoddard, a veteran in the field, sprinkles 
Bunker Hill patriotism through Dan 
Monroe. This name recalls the author, 
Kirk Monroe, who in his tale, For the 
Mikado, becomes timely in his accounts of 
Russia and Japan; a subject likewise 
treated more minutely by Willis Boyd 





From Sabin’s “When You Were a Boy.” 
Baker & Taylor Company. 


ny 


Allen in his story The Norih Pacific. 
The vigorous style of Jack London is 
clearly seen in his Tales of the Fish Pa- 
trol, wherein local color and adventure 
are plentifully spread. In the Line is 
the third volume of the “Phillips Exeter 
Series” ; a stirring football story. 

Girls are in equal luck. They will share 
similarly with boys in the pleasures of 
Ernest Ingersoll’s An Island in the Air, 
and Carolyn Wells’s The Dorrance Do- 
main, where plucky characters have an 
odd vacation. Without asking why or 
wherefore, they will turn to such a book 
as Nut-brown Joan, whose title, and au- 
thor, Marion Ames Taggart, are pleasant 
guarantees. Unfortunately, the other 
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books along this line can only be indi- 
cated by mention, since their story value 
and interest cannot be summed up in a 
word. . 


Miscellaneous 
one —— — a Boy. E. L. Sabin. Baker & Tay- 
Lonely’ © Oiitiey. Arthur Stringer. Houghton, 
iff 


The Rome Kindergarten Katharine Beebe. Saal- 
field ae ay $1.00. 

Occupations for ttle” Boel Sage and Cooley. 
cribner. $1.00. 

The Boy Craftsman. A. Neely Hall. Lee & Shep- 
ard. $2.00. 

The — American Boy. A. Russell Bond. Munn 

Co. $2.00. 

A Litthe Garden Calendar. Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Altemus. $1.00. 

The Runaway Donkey. Emilie Poulsson. Lothrop. 
$1.50. 

More yp of the taper, Heart Family. Vir- 
ginia Gerson. Fox, D $1.00. 

Verses for Jock and Joan. Helen Hay. Fox, Duf- 
field. $1.59. 

The Story of Noah’s Ark. Told and Pictured by 
E. Boyd Smith. Houghton. $2.00 net. 


There are the usual books that show an 
author’s intimate knowledge of boy life. 
Edwin L. Sabin’s When You Were a 
Boy is not more spirited than Frederic 
Dorr Steele’s pen sketches. Arthur 
Stringer’s Lonely O’Malley is more 
poetic in treatment, though none the less 
true. 

Five volumes will bring delight to the 
practical minded as fun: for children, 
and as marked guides for teachers—tell- 
ing how to make things, how to plant 
things, how to play things. A test only 
need be given, for these books should be 
examined. 


And finally, among the picture books, 
Emilie Poulsson brings her kindergarten 
knowledge to bear on simple tales and 
rhymes in The Runaway Donkey. Then 
there is the delightful conceit of Virginia 
Gerson, carried into a second volume, 
More Adventures of the Happy Heart 
Family. Helen Hay publishes Verses 
for Jock and Joan, accompanied by Char- 
lotte Harding in pictures. 

Most delicate are the paintings made 
by E. Boyd Smith for his The Story of 
Noah’s Ark, a series of illustrations, ex- 
hibiting a rare sense of “mor. Gertrude 
Smith’s Little Mother and Georgie will 
delight the five-year-old. 

Like those who rush from an over- 
laden store, like those who go away from 
a picture gallery with aching heads, so 
we come precipitately to a close. We 
have done what we could to indicate, to 
warn you what to expect when you enter 
a book shop. Woe betide you if you do 
not know what Johnny wants. There is 
much of a common excellence. Whoever 
gives a book should know something 
about what ke gives. There is one way 
of buying a railroad ticket by shoving 
your money through a window-slide and 
having a bit of cardboard thrust back. 
You will not take any ticket, however, 
though often you will take any book. 
The particular story lies among hun- 
dreds: do you know the particular taste? 
Take care, for it’s a wise publisher who 
selects an exciting frontispiece. 


The Great Word 


BY ROBERT P. LEONARD 


[These lines were found in the personal papers of the supposed author, an aged Scotch- 
man, who lately died in Springfield, who lived and worked unknown, and in deep poverty, 
but who wrote much solely for his own satisfaction. This poem we have received from his 
literary executor, W. McCourtie, Esq.—Ep1rTor.] 


“It is order,” said the law court, 
“It is knowledge,” said the school, 
“It is truth,” said the wise man, 
“It is pleasure,” said the fool; 


“Tt is love,” said the maiden, 
“It is beauty,” said the page, 

“It is action,” said the athlete, 
“It is rest,” said old age; 


“It is art,” said the painter, 
“It is honor,” said the knight, 
“Jt is Church,” said the prelate— 
And I said, “Who is right?” 
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M. VINCENT D’INDY. 


The French Composer who is Visiting the United States 
to Conduct the Boston Symphony Orchestra in his Own 


Works. 


Vincent d’Indy 


BY G. W. HARRIS 


[In the manifestation of musical activity at the present time, France is surpassed by no 
other nation. Her living composers form a most interesting group. The most interesting 
man in that group—and, after the aged Saint-Saéns, whose work is probably done, the 
most accomplished and the most versatile—is M. Vincent d’Indy; for, most of the others 
—Massenet, Charpentier, Bruneau—have been obsessed by the national mania for the theatre. 
A visit from a man of such force in modern music as M. d’Indy is an event of the first 
importance. While here he is to conduct the Boston Symphony Orchestra in performances 
of his own works, not alone in Boston, but in all the cities visited by that excellent band; 
to appear with the Kneisel Quartet, and also to lecture at several of the leading univer- 
sities. The following sketch of his career by Mr. Harris is, therefore, of very timely in- 


terest.—EpiTor.] 


esting and the most important event 

of the current busy season is the 
coming of M. Vincent d’Indy to our 
shores. Ever since the death of César 
Franck in 1890 M. d’Indy has been rec- 
ognized at home as the foremost repre- 
sentative of the modern French school ; 
indeed, he and certain other pupils of the 


| the realm of music the most inter- 





shy, simple, gentle and kindly Franck 
have been humorously accused of trying 
to establish in music a “Republique 
Franckaise.” They have at any rate ac- 
complished something new in music, 
established a style and method of their 
own, recognizable at once as strikingly 
and unmistakably individual. They have 
tried many odd experiments in harmony, 
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attempted to find new bases for tonal re- 
lationships, and even expressed their 
thought in new melodic lines. Their mu- 
sic is a new language, and, as always 
happens with the new in art, it has 
aroused much discussion among musi- 
cians and critics, and no little condemna- 
tion. But it is a perfectly safe predic- 
tion that this new music will ultimately 
be adjudged far from devoid of beauty 
when the world shall have become famil- 
iar enough with it to make a just ap- 
praisement. 

Among French musicians Vincent 
d’Indy is the master craftsman. He has 
the ripest scholarship and the largest 
skill. He has gone further afield than 
any of the others in his experimentation 
with and his development of musical 
form and expression. But in all his ex- 
perimenting he is the sincere and con- 
scientious artist.. For many years the 
anti-Wagnerian cabal in Paris pursued 
him with the bitterest hostility for his 
espousal of the Wagner cause, and de- 
cried him and all his works unceasingly 
(a condition that is now happily long 
past), but through it all he was content 
to work for his art alone, regardless of 
popular heed, or praise, or blame. By 
his long and deep study, his-patient per- 
severance, his persistence in his search 
for the right idiom in. which to express 
his musical thought, Vincent d’Indy has 
managed to equip himself with a mental 
technic as a composer which has hardly 
been surpassed in the history of the noble 
art. 

Paul Marie Théodore Vincent d’Indy 
was born in Paris on March 27, 1851, of 
a wealthy family of musical amateurs— 
his paternal grandmother having been an 
excellent pianist, his father a violinist and 
an uncle a composer of chamber music 
and opéras de salon that were popular in 
Parisian society half a century ago. His 
family designed him for the law, but his 
ambition from early youth was to become 
a professional musician. Only after a 
struggle that lasted several years against 
the uncompromising opposition of his 
family was that ambition realized. Altho 
he was an accomplished pianist at four- 
teen, and continued his musical studies 
with unremitting zeal, trying his hand at 
composition in several ef the smaller 
forms, it was not until after the close of 
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the Franco-Prussian war’ (during which 
he served as a volunteer in the One Hun- 
dred and Fifth Regiment) that M. d’Indy 
was able to settle down to the serious 


“work of fitting himself for his chosen 


profession. 

In 1872 he met César Franck and en- 
tered that master’s class at the Paris Con- 
servatory; entered also Colonne’s orches- 


tra as a kettle drummer, and remained. 


three years in order to obtain training in 
the details of instrumentation. He left 
the conservatory in 1875, but remained 
with Franck as a private pupil for several 
years thereafter, receiving from him a 
thoro grounding in counterpoint, fugue 
and composition. In the competition 
of 1885 M. d’Indy won the prize of Io,- 
ooo francs offered by the City of Paris 
for the best musical work by a French 
composer with his cantata, “The Song of 
the Bell,” a setting for solo voices, double 
chorus and orchestra of Schiller’s well- 
known poem. Together with Franck, 
Saint-Saéns, Fauré and others, he was 
one of the founders of the Société Na- 
tionale de Musique, which has done good 
service in fostering the love of symphonic 
and chamber music in France. Since the 
death of Franck in 1890, M. d’Indy has 
been the president of this society. In 1892 
he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, and in 1896 a Commander of the 
Order of Charles III. of Spain. In 1895 
the position of professor of composition 
at the conservatory was offered to him, 
but he declined it. The next year, to- 
gether with Charles Bordes and Alexan- 
dre Guilmant, he founded a new music 
school in Paris, the “Schola Cantorum,” 
of which he is the director and professor 
of composition. 

While he appears to have kept himself 
fairly busy with studying, orchestral play- 
ing, chorus training, teaching and direct- 
ing, the main activity of the man for the 
last thirty years has been writing music. 
His compositions extend to about sixty 
numbered works, and include pianoforte 
pieces, concertos, string quartets and 
other chamber works, overtures, sym- 
phonic poems, symphonies, many songs, 
choral ballads, cantatas, an operetta, and 
two music dramas. Among them, to 
mention only a few that are of import- 
ance—both intrinsically and as stepping 
stones in their author’s development— 
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in the order of their composition, are: 
“The Enchanted Forest” (1878), a 
frankly impressionistic “symphonic - bal- 
lad” after Uhland; “The Ride of the 
Cid” (1879), a Moorish-Spanish scene 
for baritone, chorus and orchestra; a 
‘Wallenstein Trilogy,’ a descriptive 
symphony, which was begun in 1873, but 
laid aside for a while and not finished 
until 1881; “The Song of the Bell” 
(1879-83) ; a symphony for piano and 
orchestra “on a French mountaineer’s 
song” (1886); “Fervaal” (1889-95), a 


music-drama which has been widely her- 
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alded as the greatest thing of its kind 
since the later tragedies of Wagner ; “Is- 
tar” symphonic variations (1896), a 
curiously interesting work delineating in 
music the story of Istar, from the Baby- 
lonian “Epic of Izdubar,” by means of a 
unique transformation of the hackneyed 
theme with variations form ; “The Stran- 
ger’ (1898-1901), a second music-drama, 
presenting an allegory of the typical art- 
ist’s life; and a second symphony, in B 
flat major (1902-3), the most difficult 
but also the most impressive thing he has 
yet done. 


New York City. 


The Russian Crisis’ 


BY VISCOUNT MELCHIOR DE VOGUE 


[The close political official relations existing between France and Russia should be* 
borne in mind in reading the view given below. Viscount Melchior de Vogiié, of the 
French Academy, has a Russian wife and has written with authority on things Muscovite. 


—EpirTor.] 


HE incidents of the last few months 
T in Russia are, very likely, but the 
preface of a new order of things, 
whose exact final character I do not:at 
all pretend to be able to predict. But on 
one point I have a presentiment that I 
do not hesitate to express. It seems to 
me there is good reason for predicting 
that Moscow will again become the real 
capital of Russia. In the future National 
Assembly to be convened at Moscow— 
whatever may be the mode of its election 
or the form of that body—will be decided 
how to build up the New Russia on the 
ruins caused ‘by the St. Petersburg 
bureaucracy. The sincere friends of 
Russia should hope that such will be the 
case, for if things political are left to 
worry on in the present capital, “confu- 
sion worse confounded” will be the order 
of the day for a long time to come. 

It is my daily prayer that this noble 
Russian nation may escape the many 
dangers that now beset its path—an ag- 
gressive return to power of the discred- 


ited aristocratic bureaucracy, now in- 
capable of restoring life to the régime 
which it has killed; a prolonged period 
of anarchy, which will be utilized by the 
disorderly elements of society and chi- 
merical theorists ; a loosening of national 
ties, with an attempt to form a federative 
country, which would be playing into the 
hands of covetous neighbors; a shrewd 
exploitation of the nation’s miseries by 
the powerful Jewish organizations, to- 
day victims of cruel injustices, tomorrow 
perhaps masters of Russia, exercising a 
secret power which would soon bring 
down on the heads of these associations 
fresh atrocities—such are some of the 
pitfalls which strew the thorny path of 
struggling’ Russia at the present moment. 
It is to be hoped that there will come 
forth from Moscow, head and heart of 
historical Russia, enough light and 
patriotism to form the nucleus from 
which will spring the necessary creative 
elements of the New Russia, free and 
prosperous. ; 
Paris, FRANCE, 
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~ Summer Cover. By Maxfield Parrish, 
From the Collier Exhibition, 
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A Glackens Drawing. 
From the Collier Exhibition. 


Our Leading Iliustrators 


BY MARY H. BOTHWELL HORGAN 


recent art activity. It may almost 

be said to be the special art form of 
oday. It has no “Old Masters” to learn 
from and it has developed beside the 
novel and the short story and in conjunc- 
tion with the multiplicity of magazines. 
From being the- pot boiling occupation of 
men who were striving always to leave 
it for the fields of color work, it has 
become the work by choice of men who 
have lifted it above the tentative stage 
and established it as well worthy of at- 
tention. The perfecting of reproductive 
processes has gradually broadened the 
possibilities of varying the mediums em- 
ployed, until now many illustrations are 
practically paintings, in as full color as 
the artist wishes to use. 

The larger public likes realism rather 
than suggestion, the obvious rather than 
the subtle, so that to place William 
Glackens very near the top in a list of 
illustrators will meet with little sym- 
pathy except among artists. Yet he is a 
master of the essentials of. the art, and in 
a sense a realist, too, seizing, as it were, 
little pieces of life’s panorama easily and 
rendering them in pen-and-ink in the 
most direct and expressive way. His 
work has no effects gained by use of 
“values,” which are out of the province 
of point work, but it has a pleasant gray- 
ness of effect that makes it set well into 
the pages of light type used today. He 
gets suggestions of texture even with the 
least possible use of light and shade, and 
his color sense is noticeable in every 
slightest drawing. Much. has been said 


|“ secent art activ is a comparatively 


of his originality, more particularly, per- 
haps, in relation to his ‘paintings. In 
reality he is a man of the strictest Eng- 
lish tradition in illustration, more per- 
fectly a successor of Keene than any 
Englishman now at work. 

Born in Philadelphia only thirty-five 
years ago, he is one of the innumerable 
successes among students of art who re- 
ceived their early training in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. His years in Europe 
made him a painter of the reaction 
against plein-air ideas, and he is in his 
color work, as in his illustrations, a man 
who realizes fully that art problems are 
primarily those exercising power. of 
choice, economy of means and intensity. 

When it becomes a question of valuing 
a man for the so-called “originality,” who 
can more quickly be singled out than 
Peter Newell? He certainly carved out 
his own way in art and made it lead as 
far as possible from academic paths. He 
has created “a school,” one might say, of 
a humorous style, that is in his imitators 
dependent upon mere queerness as much 
as upon any other characteristic. -The 
comic-grotesque talent is always -raré, 
though never entirely absent in any art 


period, but it is not often manifested in’ 


conjunction with such delicate sentiments 
as Newell is so often able to express. 
He is at his best in pictorial accompani- 
ments to gentle nonsense rhymes which 
range over the world of intimate’ chil- 
dren, animals and flowers. It is hard 
for any one brought up on the original 
“Alice in Wonderland” to forgive him 
for having re-illustrated that, but having 
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it to do, he did it in a most interesting 
way. 

It is a question whether Newell should 
be considered an illustrator for children. 
There might be some nervous shocks in 
his mild monsters and the little ones 
might fail to enjoy the side of his art 
that is beautiful—the spotting out of his 
compositions and the pleasing pattern 
making in line and tint which make of 
his work delightfully good art. His con- 
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Benjamin Constant, altho little in his 
work would suggest that master’s influ- 
ence. In America this is conspicuously 
an age of experiment in architecture and 
in the manipulation of the contours of 
nature, to bring them into something bet- 
ter than the natural relation to buildings. 

Mr. Guerin, more than any other illus- 
trator, is able to realize this phase of our 
art development, and presents to us from 
month to month, in the magazines and 





W. Glackens in His Studio. 


tribution to the bag of Santa Claus this 
year. is a new Mother Goose-book. Mr. 
Newell was born in the backwoods in 
Illinois, in a cabin that stood out from 
‘among its neighbors thru the dignify- 
ing difference between clapboards and 
hewn logs. He studied a short while at 
the League and under painters like 
Dewing and Chase and Weir. He has 
been often abroad, but never for definite 
study in the schools. 

Jules Guerin, in spite of his French 
name, was born in St. Louis, but his art 
training was received in Paris under 


in the Architectural League exhibitions, 
the significantly new and beautiful “ar- 
rangements” in monumental line and 
mass with which our architects are trans- 
forming our cities Perhaps no form of 
illustration at present in use is of more 
educative value than his accompaniments 
to the descriptive articles that are doing 
much to give us the sense of need of 
civic beauty so lacking in our earlier city 
building periods. So often he makes us 
feel vividly the glorious uplifting power 
of scenes from heights, the charm that 
lies in the curve of a well planned street, 














The Pack Train. By Frederic Remington. 


Copyrighted by Frederic Remington, 1905, 
From the Collier Exhibition. 
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Howard Chandler Christy in His Studio. 


the enduring power to please of a mas- 
sive stone bridge, or the grace of a steel 
structure. Pleasant conjunctions of 
buildings with tree groups, and possi- 
bilities tor effects of light and shadow in 
architecture studied by itself. 

fwo men who outrank all others as 
chroniclers of phases of American life 
and character are A. B. Frost and Fred- 
eric Remington. Frost is the older man, 
and tho he was born in Philadelphia only 
as far back as 1851, his career covers 
nearly the whole of our short epoch of 
good illustration. The Mark Twain of 
the illustrators, he draws for us the 
suburbanite, the farmer and the sports- 
man, in their most comical dilemmas and 
occasionally in serious moments of their 
lives, with a sensitiveness to characteristic 
incident and a sympathy with homely life 
of the most perfect kind. No one else 
drawing animals realistically can make 
them so truly funny. The pen-and-ink 
drawing of “Emily” on the run for that 
story of the hen by Wister, printed in 
a magazine and afterward incorporated 
into “The Virginian,” is unforgetable, 


and the “Stuff and Nonsense” book of 
many years ago was a contribution to 
humorous art worth reprinting. Then 
there are “Br’er Rabbit” and all the 
other characters in “Uncle Remus,” more 
of whose tales are coming out for Christ- 
mas this year, all so delightfully illus- 
trated by Mr. Frost. 

His compositions are apparently done 
so easily, he realizes his scenes so per- 
fectly himself and is so convincing in 
his placing of the accent, that one has no 
hesitation in saying that it is that of a 
cheerful, healthy optimism bred in sunny 
American country life. 

Frederic Remington has made the 
West of the great cattle-raising days 
exist for the East. The wiry little mus- 
tangs and broncos, with their alert cow- 
boy masters, the life of our army men in 
their conflicts with the Indians, the dra- 
matic moments in the lives of the hunted 
men and beasts; the sombre grandeur of 
great skies, great wastes, great prairies. 
great hills; the wild life in the open, 
away from all major comforts and in- 
stinct with the thrill of struggle—these, 














and the momentary pauses in which sim- 
ple human occupations caught the artist’s 
eye, have all served as motives in a very 
consistent series of truly historical rec- 
ords. 

Mr. Remington’s paintings and draw- 
ings are all of the same technical charac- 
ter. His color is never imaginative, al- 
ways deals with hard, unbalanced facts, 
and his handling has become stilted at 
times, as does that of all men addicted to 
snapshot treatment of light and shade. 
It was Western life that seized him, not 
art in the abstract, and, as with Frost, no 
wish to have him different or regret that 
he had little influence from art schools in 
his training can be allowed to alloy thank- 
fulness that at the right time he made the 
life of the ranchman his chance to per- 
petuate for us the vigor and picturesque- 
ness and meaning of the conquest of the 
great West. 

As a sculptor Mr. Remington is even 
more noticeably free from _ traditions, 
dealing freely in violent action and break- 
ing every convention, often with results 
not altogether successful. The French 
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Exposition of 1900 gave him a silver 
medal for his groups of bronco busters 
and soldiers on horseback. a 

Of the same age as Remington, and 
like him in having made his early reputa- 
tion by specializing, E. W. Kemble’s art 
is more than a record of the negro life he 
draws, or used to draw, for lately he nas 
turned cartoonist, and is exercising his 
humorous vein in political satire for Col- 
lier’s. 

Though his work was always a little 
uneven in merit, when at his best. as in 
his drawings for the Century's early dia- 
lect stories, and for Cable’s beautiful -Cre- 
ole tales, he often did astonishingly deli- 
cate and beautiful pen-work, and in those 
days Abbey was in the field and Blum 
was doing his few but great pen-drawings 
like those of Jefferson as Bob Acres, and 
of the statue of Fhackeray, so that the 
standard was a high one. Strong in char- 
acterization and perfectly sympathetic 
with his stories, Kemble’s selection of 
darks and lights and the handling of his 
fae lines always spoke the love of ,the 
master for the delicate little implement. 





Jules Guerin in His Studio, 
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Often merely a figure of a negro mammy 
or uncle and a pickaninny or two, the 
drawing was sure to be satisfying as pen- 
and-ink work. 

“Kemble’s Coons” were just pure 
fun, and Kemble’s political cartoons are 
very serious indeed, so that the man has 
many sides. 


The Burning Ship. 
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It is astonishing that among all our 
artists who received their training in the 
Pennsylvania Academy it cannot be said 
that any one influence or style predomi- 
nates. The cosmopolitan influences of 
the American world prevent that. Two 


more absolutely different modes of con- 
ceiving of art and beauty than those of 


By Howard Pyle. 


From the Collier Exhibition. 














Glackens and Maxfield Parrish can hard- 
ly be imagined, yet both received the 
foundations of their art education in that 
ancient and honorable school in the Quak- 


er City. Mr. Parrish, indeed, comes from 
an old Quaker family, and his work sug- 
gests that all the secretly accumulated 
sensations of the loveliness of color and 
form felt and suppressed by generations 
of Quaker ancestors had been passed on 
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for the observation and enjoyment of the 
other things that contribute toward pure 
beauty—the cool greens of summer 
woods, as in the cover for Collier's sum- 
mer number; the riotous autumn reds 
and browns, the spirit of seasons—as in 
that most beautiful autumn picture repro- 
duced this fall in Scribner's, in which 
there is all of the joy of the culmination 
and fruition of the passing summer; the 





Peter Newell in His Studio. 


to him to use in his ever varying decora- 
tive compositions. 

His work shows, too, how certain it is 
that the classic spirit is always alive. A 
calm completeness and faultless finality are 
in everything he does. His color schemes 
are as synthetic and clearly understood 
as his architectural settings, yet he adds 
to his classically perfect technique an in- 
vention rarely seen in the work of men 
of that school, and the delightful touch 
of humor, without which art is too remote 
from life. He seems to have been born 
with a talent for drawing perfect forms, 
and so to have had all the time necessary 


inspiration to be had from fairy tales and 
all wonder books, from which he seems 
to have dreamed his “make believe” back- 
grounds of baronial castles and gnarled 
trees. ° 

One scarcely realizes the amount of his 
knowledge because it is all presented sc 
easily and with no obtrusive note of mere 
scholarship. Much of it must be intuitive 
knowledge, for Mr. Parrish in most of 
his thirty-five years has been so constant- 
ly busy with his hands that. it is hard to 
see where he could have found time. to 
acquire his lore. consciously. . He isa 
remarkable craftsman, can build a frame, 
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A. B. Frost in His Studio. 
Courtesy of “Collier’s Weekly.” 


or a cabinet, or a house with the same 
constructive perfection as that shown in 
his cover designs. The boxes in which 
he ships his drawings to the publishers 
even are things of beauty. 

A wonderfully deep-toned picture, 
characteristic in motive and treatment, 
called “The Sandman,” was shown at the 
Society of American Artists in 1897, and 
won his admission to that body. . It made 
one wish that his energies would more 
often be turned in the direction of per- 
manent designs for decoration. Think of 
the delight generations of children would 
have in a series of wall-pictures by Max- 


field Parrish in the children’s room in our 
own new public library! Absolutely brim- 
ming over with adventures and interests 
dear to childhood they would certainly 
be, and perfectly fitted to the classic detail 
of the building as well. 

Mr. Parrish’s accomplishment is amaz- 
ing in quantity. Every month there ap- 
pear covers for magazines, monthly and 
weekly, pictures and head-pieces and tail- 
pieces in the text illustrating ‘stories and 
verses, and each year editions of such 
books as Grahame’s “Golden Age” and 
Eugene Field’s “Poems of Childhood,” 
with many pages of beautiful drawings. 




















Mr. Parrish lives in the Vermont hills, 
in a house of his own building. Some- 
times he goes to far quarters of the earth 
for change, and the result is always.at 
once apparent in his work, as in the ser- 
ies of pictures illustrating “The Great 
Southwest,” that appeared a few years 
ago, or in the series of Italian villas 
for Mrs. Wharton’s book last year, and 
indirectly in the greater and greater vari- 
ety and sureness of his color schemes and 
settings. . 

Another artist identified with art in 
Philadelphia is Howard Pyle, whose in- 
fluence is perhaps the strongest one given 
there, and from closer personal contact 
with whom the group of students who 
gather about his home in Wilmington 
are helped toward sincere endeavors to 
find themselves. Parrish, Schoonover, 
Aylward, the strong young marine illus- 
trator, and many of that group of clever 
women, of which Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
Miss Green and Miss Oakley are the best 
representatives, were started on- their 
careers by Mr. Pyle. 

He is a man of strong convictions, 
some of which, like his objection to for- 
eign study for artists, are too much like 
prejudices. One cannot help feeling that 
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-broader experience in Old World scenes 


would remove some of the appearance of 
strain from his own work, give greatei 
spontaneity to his human beings, and 
make them exist in other than an arche- 
ological way. He knows history so well 
and so enthusiastically and is such a 
splendid craftsman, that his limitations 
never seem necessary ones. 

He is a truly great creative illustrator, 
without having departed from the best 
traditions that the art has been accumu- 
lating since bookmaking began. He is 
both realistic in his way of seeing things 
and imaginative in his power of selecting 
both the points to be illustrated and the 
‘special treatment best fitted for the sub- 
ject. In his earlier manner he imitated 
while studying the work of Diirer, the 
great German engraver, but in the pen 
and ink handling which was the result 
of this he produced pictures for some of 
his own books, “Otto of the Silver 
Hand,” “The Wonder Clock” and others, 
which have never been equalled, though 
a large number of English and German 
illustrators have spent all their efforts 
on decorative work in pen-and-ink with 
the same origin in the woodcut tech- 
nique. Often, he would thus produce in- 





The Checker Players. By A. B. Frost. 
From the Collier Exhibition. 
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comparable little drawings, like those for 
“Flute and Violin,’ by James Lane 
Allen. His later work generally shows 
him the complete artist-writer, decorator, 
illustrator and spiritual thinker as in the 
imaginative “Travels of the Soul,” in the 
Christmas Century of 1902, and in the 

















A Kemble Type. 
From the Collier Exhibition. 

“Fate of a Treasure Town,” so different 
in character, in the current Harper's. 

In his paintings and in a decoration 
shown at a recent architectural exhibi- 
tion he sems to lose breadth by overload- 
ing with accessories, accurate details of 
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costume and furniture, etc., and he is 
never at his best in the creation of female 
figures, both faces and proportions usu- 
ally having much unnecessary ugliness; 
but where beauty is a secondary consid- 
eration his types have splendid dramatic 
force. All carping against his methods 
ceases, however, if one looks about, 
either at home or abroad, for such an- 
other figure in the field of illustration. 

Personally he is a lovable enthusiast, 
with the heart of a big, generous boy, 
intensely interested in living the fullest 
and healthiest life. His fifty-two years 
do not make us feel that he has nothing 
further to show us in his art. 

Walter Appleton Clark has advanced 
more rapidly toward the best kind of 
work than any of the younger men of 
first rank in illustration. His first pub- 
lished work appeared about 1896, when 
he was only twenty and a student. at the 
League. He had from the first a dis- 
tinct sense of the color that can-be ex- 
pressed in black and white by careful 
observation of “values” or exact relations 
of tones, and in those days he made 
successful drawings with crayon. By 
1899 he had reached almost the limit of 
expression by means of values, and 
showed also the true illustrator’s instinct 
for the fitting point to emphasize in the 
story. His first published color work, a 
harvest cover for Scribner's, appeared 
then, and showed his ability to compose 
in line and mass for decorative effect anc 
possibilities in the direction of mura’ 
work. 

Up to that time he was still likely to 
show mannerisms of the life class in the 
over-accentuation of details, notably in 
hands, but he-soen conquered that fault 
to a large extent, and some of the illus- 
trations for “The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn” and for Davis’s story, “The Dere- 
lict,’ had wonderful simplicity. The 
illustration for Mrs. Wharton’s ghost 
story called “The Lady’s Maid’s Bell,” 
done .early in 1902, was superb in com- 
position and quality of line and tone, and 
is a fitting expression in black and white 
of the author’s creepy idea. 

Soon after that Mr. Clark married and 
went abroad, two moves that necessarily 
must have a profound influence on a 
man’s life. He has been experimenting in 
several directions since his re*::a last 
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winter, and his work is now in that inter- 
esting stage that promises much because 
of its plasticity. Some drawings in color 
for Percy Mackaye’s “Canterbury Tales” 
were shown last winter at the Society. 
In them the decorative sense had become 
almost too conventional, but Mr. Clark 
has always tried a method to its extreme 
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ably the most generally popular among 
the numerous inventors of those types of 
pretty girls: which the public has been as- 
sumed to be demanding since the Gibson 
Girl appeared upon earth. Mr. Christy is 
a great influence in New York sketch 
classes. His method is easy to learn, and 
requires neither genius nor much taste. 








E. N. Kemble in His Studio. 


limits, getting all possible good from it 
before leaving it for another. His most 
recently published drawings for the 
charming little reverie called “Black Care 
and the Horseman” in the Christmas 
Scribner's is a pledge of the beautiful 
work we are to have from him. 


Mr. Howard Chandler Christy is prob- 


It is hard to place him as an illustrator 
because he lacks so many of the charac- 
teristics that go to make an illustration 
a work of art. Such work as that in il- 
lustration of Mrs. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter” ought to ruin the reputation 
of any artist, and yet Christy is probably 
the most successful illustrator commer- 








cially now at work. His cleverness in 
handling textures and a sort of general 
smartness in costume and character seems 
to make the public forgive him his rococo 
boudoirs with patterns jumping up from 
the carpets and impossible, tasteless man- 
tels and furniture, as well as the absolute 
lack of character in his faces. He often 
does single figures of much charm, and 
if a careful selection of stories were made 
for him he need not so often be put be- 
yond his depth. 

His work as a war artist in Cuba was 
very promising, and he is still young 
enough for us to hope that he may yet 
abandon the facile for the art that holds 
interest to the end of a man’s career. 

American illustration is an interesting 
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Walter Appleton Clark. 





subject, and one leaves out reluctantly 
such men as Smedley, who is more truly 
in the style of the years before 1900; 
Henry McCarter, who taught us so much 
of the value of the decorative page, and 
is more inventive than Guerin; Sterner, 
the most artistic of them all, who in spite 
of many weaknesses cari scarcely produce 
a drawing that is not full of color and 
quality. 

Most closely in touch with the whole 
public, the larger part of which never 
sees the painters’ work, it is to illustration 
we must look for the strongest influence 
on the taste of the country, and with the 
men we have been discussing as leaders 
we can hope for a steady decrease in 
Philistinism. 
New York Ciry. 




















Two Heroes 





BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


Two heroes do the world’s insistent work: 


For him, the battle hero, high we pile 


One rushes in the battle’s blood and The sculptured stone; his ringing name, the 
murk while, 
And, knowing the foeman flies, In praises and in songs 
In one rich moment dies. Its lyric life prolongs. 
The other, -on a path he long has. feared, For the other, we fashion a heaven of Iate re- 
By bugle-blast and drum-beat all  un- ward, 
cheered, His life, all dark, and desolate, and hard, 
At duty’s chill behest Down to oblivion goes,— 
Gives life to want and waste. Unless some great God knows! 
New Yorx Corry. 
a ; 


Fighting at Annapolis 


BY A MIDSHIPMAN OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


[This article is written by a midshipman personally known to us and we can vouch for 
his good faith and truthfulness. He naturally prefers not to be made conspicuous during 
the present investigation, and therefore does not wish to have his name used.—Ep1ror.] 


R. Branch, Jr., of New York, at 
the Naval Academy, and the de- 
velopments of the subsequent court mar- 
tial have caused much curiosity thruout 
the country concerning the prevalence of 
fighting at the Academy, the sentiment of 
the midshipmen in regard to it, and the 
attitude of the authorities toward it. 
Most of the newspaper articles, when 
referring to the fights between mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy, are in- 
clined to call them “prize fights” and to 
sneer at what they call the “Code of 
Honor.” The code that governs a man’s 
honor at the Academy is the same as that 
which is understood to be in force at any 
of the large colleges. Under the Acad- 
emy code, however, there are two distinct 
classes of fights: First, those purely per- 
sonal and the direct result of personal 
disputes; secondly, those which result 
from the disregard of class privileges by 
lower classmen. . 
The first class need not be discussed in 
detail here, as personal fights at the Na- 
val Academy take place under exactly 
the same conditions as at any outside col- 
lege or school. The second, however, 


T'R recent death of Midshipman J.. 


since it depends on a system of privileges 





or “rates” which have been honored and 
respected from the time of Admiral 
Dewey down, requires a discussion of 
conditions existing inside the Academy 
between the upper and lower classmen. 

Every year the First, or Senior, Class 
establishes the “rates” which all lower 
classmen are bound to respect. For in- 
stance, a Fourth classman, or Plebe, must 
keep to the side of the walks or the cen- 
ter of the corridor ; he must always carry 
a ramrod brace, must answer an upper . 
classman with due respect, and never 
speak unless spoken to. There are cer- 
tain walks about the yard, such as Lov- 
ers’ Lane, where the Plebe must never 
walk ; certain benches he must not sit on 
and certain stairs he must not tread. All 
these rates are designed with the inten- 
tion of early teaching a newly entered 
middy the respect due all superior officers 
from the moment the Plebe takes off his 
cits and dons Uncle Sam’s blue. 

If a Plebe sees fit to break these rates 
by refusing to keep to the side of the 
walk, or by attempting to sit on a bench 
especially reserved for members of the 
First Class, he is first warned of his 
“rateyness,” and if he be stubborn enough 
to persist in disregarding the rates he is 
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reported to the president of one of the 
upper classes, who takes the matter in 
hand. A man of the same weight and 
height is picked from that president’s 
class, and a fight is brought off with all 
due ceremony. If the under classman 
succeeds in winning out over every man 
who is picked to meet him, nothing more 
is said and he is allowed as much free- 
dom as a First classman. But this kind 
of a fight is very rare, since a man who is 
too stubborn to take “running,” as it is 
called, or too weak-kneed to take what 
every upper classman has gone thru be- 
fore him, soon finds that he is becoming 
exceedingly unpopular, both among his 
own classmates and among the men of 
the upper classes. The personal affairs 
are more numerous, but are seldom seri- 
ous enough to send both participants to 
sick quarters. 

As to the sentiment of the midshipmen 
in regard to settling disputes at fisticuffs, 
it is safe to say that there is not one out 
of fifty who thinks that it ought to be 
abolished, and who does not think that if 
it were abolished the Academy would 
soon degenerate into a school that would 
be unable to put into the service men who 
would be worthy of wearing the uniform. 
And, indeed, this seems to be the only 
way either of controlling the lower class- 
men or of settling personal disputes. 

Altho an officer will let nothing stand 
between him and duty, yet he would go 
the long way round if he thought that 
going the short way would necessitate his 
reporting two midshipmen for fighting. 
Every officer in the service has been a 
midshipman, and knows that it is neces- 
sary to uphold both his own honor and 
that of his class; also every officer knows 
that no two midshipmen would demean 
themselves by fighting over childish mat- 
ters. Having gone thru it all himself, he 
does not care to meddle with their private 
affairs unless forced to do so in the per- 
formance of duty. Since medical officers 
are not connected with the Department 
of Discipline, they are not in duty bound 
to report any midshipman, altho it may 
be obvious that his injuries are the re- 
sults of personal encounters. 

During the summer practice cruise two 
or three years ago one midshipman re- 
ported another in such a way as to prac- 
tically accuse him of lying. Upon hear- 
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ing of this the captain of the ship report- 
ed the second young man for not resent- 
ing a personal insult. On the practice 
cruise last summer, while two middies 
were settling a personal affair by rounds 
on the forecastle, an officer appeared on 
the bridge. Of course, the fight was 
stopped immediately, but the participants 
were merely reported for “creating dis- 
turbance.” Later they were called aft 
and admonished to settle their disputes 
ashore, where they would not make a dis- 
play for the amusement of the enlisted 
men. 

The term “prize fight’ has been ap- 
plied in connection with the Code of 
Honor at the Naval Academy. This un- 
doubtedly arises from the fact that the 
fights have been reported as of “so many 
rounds’ duration,” “fought to a finish,” 
ete. . But when the term “prize fight” is 
used it brings up suggestions of betting, 
of crowds cheering the contestants, and 
gloating over the bloodshed and display 
of brutality. This, of course, is mere 
fancy. All fights which take place among 
midshipmen are conducted in a quiet and 
orderly manner, as such affairs should 
be. Two seconds are provided, who take 
care that the contestants receive proper 
attention ; a referee is present to see that 
there is no unfairness, and a timekeeper 
is appointed to time the rounds and in- 
termissions. No one else is allowed to be 
present, and the affair is brought off in a 
spot as secluded as possible. In order to 
avoid interruption by any officer,.it has 
become the custom for the participants to 
“skip” supper formation, as was the case 
in the recent contest between Branch and 
Meriweather, which took place in one of 
the rooms of Bancroft Hall while the 
officer in charge was at supper. 

As this system has been in existence 
since the foundation of the Academy in 
1845, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
it is conducted on a fair and manly basis. 
And it must be taken into consideration 
that, of all the hundreds of fights that 
have gone down in the memory of gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy, this last is 
the only one which has had such an un- 
fortunate ending. And let us hope that 
as many more years shall have passed 
before there shall be another such sad oc- 
currence to call into question the effi- 
ciency of the “Code of Honor.” 

Awnwnapotis, Mp, 




















of admiring relatives and teachers, 


The Retort of an Average Woman 


[Many another woman, who has failed to satisfy all the ambitions and anticipations 
will sympathize with this spirited defense of one who 





has preferred to be “‘miscellaneously useful” rather than to be selfishly distinguished. To 
avoid exposing to public censure her over-critical and unappreciative family and friends 


we suppress the writer’s name.—Ep1rTor.] 


to make me discontented—they 
call it “rousing my ambition.” 

We, the people of the United States, 
are success-mad, and the present defini- 
tion of success is to be “in the public eye,” 
a distinction which falls alike upon the 
just and the unjust. Unless my name 
stands for splendor of achievement in 
righteousness pf what avail is it that ten 
thousand or ten million men know how 
to pronounce it? 

My friends urge and expect me to “do 
something,” an indefinite and vague ex- 
pectation, without detail or any real ad- 
vice or help, even of sympathy; just as 
we tell a child to “be good” without ex- 
plaining how, we implore older people to 
be “great, noble and distinguished” with- 
out indicating how they are to achieve 
distinction by being a “celebrity at large.” 

“Success” tries to estimate the value 
of a rose by using a tape-measure. The 
“biggest of its kind” may be far from 
the sweetest or most lovingly colored. 

Just recall all the women you have ever 
loved ; think of the two or three you have 
deeply admired; the one, perhaps, you 
would be willing or glad to resemble, and 
confess that they were not “successful” in 
the mob-sense of the term. The woman 
you remember as the ideally womanly 
woman, was she not enshrined in the old, 
fine word, “Lady,” as a gentlewoman; 
one who considered others; who lived re- 
tired; who effaced herself, save for the 
pervasive fragrance of an exquisite per- 
sonality; a human arbutus hiding under 
brown leaves its wealth of waxen bloom; 
whose manners were marked by the ut- 
most refinement, and never degenerated 
into “a manner”; who forgot herself, 
only to be remembered by those whose 
high privilege it was to know her as their 
ideal of womanhood ? 

Or she was of the other type, the 
“motherly” woman, who spread her soft, 


A LL my life people have been trying 





warm wings of protection and comfort 
over the heterogeneous brood of some 
small community, who rushed to her in 
sickness, sorrow or danger. She was a 
large woman, with comfortable curves, a 
plump neck, where babies loved to nestle; 
a voice like velvet, rich with caressing 
intonations; no harsh angles anywhere 
about her; a rosy, wholesome and benign 
being, yet with a clear intelligence, a 
strong will, power to see things in their 
right and sensible relations, executive 
ability of no mean order, so that she 
found time in her busy life to serve many 
people in numberless ways; yet, a wom- 
an who would look at you with limpid 
eyes of wonder if you talked to her of 
“success” as a personal ambition. 

We are restless and unhappy, when 
we care overmuch for success, or have 
ambition thrust upon us. We scribble 
our puny names upon the rocks, or carve 
them on the trees, or print them on the 
title-page of a book, in the same vain hope 
of cheating oblivion. 

I know all that you will say. I know that 
my life is a thing of shreds and patches, 
a-tangle of conflicting claims, a snarl of 
small, indefinite, but exacting, duties, to 
none of which should one yield in su- 
preme subjection. No doubt it is true 
that women lack a sense of proportion, 
that they squander themselves upon the 
little and the irrelevant; that they do not 
know how to eliminate the insignificant, 
nor how justly to economize time, 
strength and energy; yet I protest that 
it is not fair for those who have made 
many claims. upon the average woman, 
and upon whom she has lavished largesse 
of life, to turn and taunt her with her 
resultant poverty. My life may be poor 
and meager, but never have I had a 
chance to live it unhindered by my 
critics. 

It may be the result of unwise training 
or of the expectation of those about me, or 
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the pressure of social theories, or it may 
be the fault of my own unfurnished soul, 
but I have never felt free to turn a deaf 
ear to any call. 

The sick must be taken care of; the 
unhappy comforted ; the children washed, 
fed, dressed, taught and amused; the 
church, Sunday school, missionary soci- 
ety and “Ladfes’ Aid” attended and at- 
tended to; dinners must be given; guests 
for a day, a week, or a month enter- 
tained; neighborly services must be ren- 
dered; stupid callers must be talked with 
and “brilliant” ones listened to; a house 
must be kept either personally or by those 
who need oversight and direction. These 
are a few of the many things a woman 
must do, in addition to keeping herself 
sweet, serene and interesting, and, ac- 
cording to some higher critics, beautiful 
as well. And, then, her friends wonder 
why she has not “done something” to win 
distinction. 

I do not mean that I have not had time 
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to read, to study, to help in social and 
municipal ways, for | have. I have had 
time to do a thousand things, but not to 
do “One Thing.” I know bitterly well 
that I am a “Martha at all trades, and 
mistress of none”; that my life has as 
much unity and dignity as a scrap bag; 
that I ought to have “done something ;” 
yet I am certain at the back of my miscel- 
laneous mind that the first time the critic 
wants a button sewed on, or the baby 
tended, or a dinner prepared, or a recal- 
citrant cook discharged, or a new one 
caught and tamed, or a book read aloud, 
or a duty-letter written to any given rela- 
tive, or any invalid in the family nursed, 
or a new neighbor called upon, or the 
janitor faced, or the grocer’s bill dis- 
puted, or any other little item of life’s 
business, agreeable or disagreeable, to be 
transacted, I am so sure that I shall be 
called upon to attend to it that I take 
what satisfaction I may in feeling myself 
miscellaneously useful. 


% 


One Ewe Lamb 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


(I HAD one ewe lamb.) 


And the King had flocks on a thousand hills. 
And they browsed full-fed on their pastures 


fair. 
(1 did not care). 


I did not feel in my inmost heart 

A pang of evil or envy start, 

I was so content with my one ewe lamb 
My soul went up in a joyful psalm, 

And I blessed the Lord of us night and day. 


(Ah, well away.) 


(I had one ewe lamb.) 

And the King had flocks on a thousand hills. 
So many—yea—they were numbered not. 

(I cared no jot.) 

My heart was never disquieted, 

“For rich are the poorest who love,” I said, 
And I knelt by the cote of my one ewe lamb, 
And I cried to the Lord of us “Glad I am! 
And never a mercy more J pray!” 

(Ah, well away.) 





(I had one ewe lamb.) 

And the King kad flocks on a thousand hills. 
When they called for a sacrifice, why, oh why. 
Was he passed by? 

For oh, from the flocks that had multiplied 
Death, the Destroyer, turned aside, 

And sought the cote of my one ewe lamb; 

And I grieve with a grief that knows no calm, 
And I’ve turned my face to the wall for aye. 
(Ah, well away). 


Cincinnati, O. 




















All About Immigration 


THE big national conference on the 
subject of immigration, that was held in 
New York last week at the call of the 
National Civic Federation, was full of 
interest. 

Delegates represented the several 
States and Territories, including Hawaii, 
numerous learned bodies, colleges and 
universities. Among them were Gov- 
ernors of States, members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and not a few gentlemen of more 
national fame based upon intellectual 
achievement. In point of quality and 
representativeness the gathering was un- 
usual. 

No attempt had been made by anybody 
to force thru-a cut and dried program. 
The convention organized itself, framed 
its own rules of procedure, and drew up 
its own program at the first session. It 
showed itself, moreover, possessed of 
much common sense when, after having 
imposed a twenty minute time limit upon 
speeches, it promptly ‘voted down the 
first motion to extend a speaker’s time, 
and thereafter consistently held to its 
rule. The result was that the convention 
turned out to be an excellent object les- 
son in the possibility of organizing me- 
thodical deliberation, getting thru with 
a good deal of real business, and finish- 
ing up on time, all without resort to ma- 
chine methods. 

Naturally, such an opportunity ap- 
pealed mightily to every crank and 
windbag from Maine to California, and 
the program committee received requests 
from nearly a hundred individuals for 
permission to address the convention 
from the platform. From this large 
number of potential addresses the com- 
mittee selected just enough to “occupy 
the time.” We do not doubt that the 
selections made were the best possible; 
but the speaking of the first two days 
was disappointing. With the exception 
of Mr. Brandenberg, the men that talked 
had very little but rhetoric and platitudes 
to offer. They were unprepared to make 
any real contribution to our knowledge, 
their use of statistics was, to the scientific 
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mind, appalling, and they didn’t get any- 
where. 

Not so the committee on resolutions, 
which was remarkably strong, including, 
as it did, men of such special knowledge 
and good sense as Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, of Cornell, whose experience in 
numerous Government investigations has 
peculiarly fitted him for a judicial view; 
Prof. John R. Commons, of Wisconsin, 
who knows the labor situation in. Amer- 
ica better than any other living man, and 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review 
of Reviews, who, as chairman of the 
committee, brought to bear the broad 
view and the conciliatory spirit which se- 
cured the adoption of pertinent resolu- 
tions by practical unanimity in the com- 
mittee, and afterward by unanimous vote 
in the convention. 

The speaking on the last day, when the 
special topic of Asiatic immigration 
came under discussion, was of a far 
higher character than that of the session 
devoted to white immigration. It was 
by men who knew their subject at first 
hand, and who had definite points to 
make. As an intellectual effort and as a 
broad and strong presentation of his case 
the speech of the Chinaman, Mr. Poon 
Chew, of San Francisco, was the most 
noteworthy incident of the convention. 

Interests demanding the further re- 
striction of white immigration on eco- 
nomic grounds developed curiously little 
strength. The resolutions adopted were 
all in behalf of honesty, humanity, and 
race vitality. Congress was called upon 
to provide for examinations at’ ports of 
departure and to levy the one hundred 
dollars fine upon steamship companies— 
which is collected now whenever it is 
necessary to deport a diseased pas- 
senger—in all cases of deportation, for 
whatever cause. If this can be done it 
will put upon the steamship companies 
much of the responsibility for bringing 
over persons that must be sent back. An 
increase of the air space below decks for 
each steerage passenger to two hundred ~ 
cubic feet was demanded, also eating 
space, provided with tables, outside of 
sleeping quarters. To prevent the mis- 
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use of naturalization papers a descrip- 
tion of the rightful owners, in the papers 
themselves, similar to that included in 
passports issued by the State Depart- 
ment, was called for. Exclusion was ex- 
tended to the feeble-minded. To further 
a better geographical distribution of im- 
migration Congress was asked to make a 
larger provision for the landing of im- 
migrants at Southern ports. Commis- 
sioner Sargent’s crude proposition to 
establish at Ellis Island State bureaus, 
to capture immigration for their respec- 
tive commonwealths, was trimmed down 
to a suggestion that the States be per- 
mitted to maintain at New York infor- 
mation agencies. 

On the question of Asiatic immigra- 
tion the conference, as was to be expect- 
ed, stood for the general principle of 
exclusion, but called for a decent treat- 
ment of students, professional men and 
merchants, whom the present law theo- 
retically admits, but who are often sub- 
jected to indignity and injustice. 

Assuming that the conference fairly 
reflected the public opinion of all sections 
of the country, it was made plain that 
we are not prepared to convert the limi- 
tation of white immigration into a phase 
of industrial protectionism at the behest 
of the trades unions, or to enter upon a 
vast experiment of selection for the pur- 
pose of improving our population, by ex- 
cluding the merely ignorant and under- 
fed. Known criminals, imbeciles and 
feeble-minded persons, and persons likely 
to become a public charge, we do not 
intend to admit. On the other hand, the 
country appears opposed to taking any 
risk of a great inflow of Asiatics. In 
the last analysis this opposition, as re- 
flected in the addresses, seems to rest on 
race prejudice. It expresses a feeling 
of danger, rather than of any clear 
demonstration of inexpediency. The po- 
sition of such men as Mr. Gompers is 
more than unchristian, it is foolish. We 
need more labor, not less. Every man 
who gives labor gives good pay for the 
money he receives, and adds to the 
wealth of the country. The Chinese 
editor, in reply to Mr. Gompers, declared 
that the Chinese laborers were ready 
enough to join the unions if they would 
only be allowed. He said his journal 
was a white paper edited by yellow men, 
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while attacking them were yellow papers 
edited by white men. Why should our 
millions of white people be afraid of a 
hundred thousand Chinese. The admis- 
sion of decent laboring men, whether 
Chinese, Japanese, Irish, Italians or Hot- 
tentots, ought to be welcomed from the 
side whether of political economy or hu- 
manity, and we regret the popular ob- 
session on this subject. 
os 


The Nobel Awards 


THE separation of Norway and Swed- 
en makes a division in the Nobel Prizes 
necessary, since the Peace Prize is award- 
ed by the Norwegian Storthing, and the 
literary and scientific prizes by the Swed- 
ish Academy. Accordingly, on Decem- 
ber 10, the anniversary of the death of 
the Founder, King Haakon bestowed the 
one in Christiania at the same time that 
King Oscar bestowed the others in Stock- 
holm. 

The result tends to justify the boast of 
Kaiser Wilhelm that Germany is the in- 
tellectual leader of the nations, for seven 
out of the thirty persons rewarded are 
Germans, and perhaps we should also in- 
clude linguistically, tho not nationally, the 
Austrian Baroness von Suttner. Next 
in the roll of honor comes France with 
six names, and then follow Great Britain 

















Baroness von_ Suttner, Who Has Received the 
Nobel Prize for the Promotion of Peace. 




















with four, Switzerland and Holland with 
three each, Russia with two, and Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark and Spain with 
one each. No Americans are yet admit- 
ted to this.contemporary “Hall of Fame,” 
but our readers, at least, cannot complain 
of this, for when we asked them last 
March to suggest any Americans whom 
they thought worthy of such an honor, 
they were very chary with their nomina- 
tions. 

But it is really improper to consider 
the awards from the point of view of 
nationality when the administrators have 

















Dr. Robert Koch, Who Has Received the Nobel Prize 
for Medical Discovery. 


so grandly carried out the instructions 
of Alfred Nobel in disregarding national 
lines. Science is thoroly international, 
literature of the highest type scarcely less 
so, while the direct object of the fifth 
prize is to promote internationalism. 

For this last prize President Roose- 


velt’s name has been frequently men- . 


tioned during the last few months, both 
here and in Europe, but it must be re- 
membered that the nominations for these 
awards had to be made before Febru- 
ary Ist, and at that time Mr. Roosevelt 
was not recognized by the world at large 
as a peace maker. The awarding of this 
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Henryk Sienkiewicz, Who Has Received the Nobel 
Prize for Idealistic Literature. 


prize to the Baroness Bertha von Suttner 
will give general satisfaction, for her 
novel, “Die Waffen Nieder!” (“Ground 
Arms!”) has been a powerful force for 
disarmament in Europe, and is popularly 
supposed to have influenced the Czar to 
call the Hague Conference. This book, 
“the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the Peace 
movement,” as it is called, would cer- 
tainly not entitle her to the other Nobel 
Prize for a great work in pure literature, 
and it has not been so popular in the 
United States as in those countries where 
its lesson is more needed. She learned 
to hate war in childhood from the stories 
of his campaigns told her by her father, 
the Austrian Field Marshal Count Franz 
Kinsky. She was born in Prague in 
1843, and in 1876 married the Baron von 
Suttner, whose father, curiously enough, 
was a great authority on weapons and 
armor, the author of “The Helmet from 
Its Origin to the Middle of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” and other works of that 
kind. She lives in Castle Harmansdorf, 
in lower Austria. Last year she was a 


delegate to the International Peace Con- 
gress at Boston.’ 


She is the second 
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woman to receive a Nobel Prize, the first 
being Madame Curie, for the discovery 
of radium. 

There is an apparent incongruity in the 
fact that, while one prize is given for a 
peace novel, another is given to the au- 
thor who has shed more blood on paper 
than any other living, Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz. But Sienkiewicz did not write his 
immortal trilogy for the glorification of 
war, but, as he says, “for the strengthen- 
ing of hearts,” which, being interpreted, 
meant the arousing of Polish patriotism 
for struggle with Russia, in which he is 
now actively engaged. It is, therefore, 
unjust for us to have classed him as a 
Russian, when, as he said at Stockholm, 
he received the honor not as a personal 
tribute but as a recognition of Polish lit- 
erature and a disproof of the assertion 
that Poland is a nation of the past. 
Rather let us class Sienkiewicz with Ma- 
dame Curie, who, by naming her new.ele- 
ment polonium, showed that she was 
loyal to her native land, both citizens of 
a country which exists in the world of lit- 
erature and science, altho it has no name 
on the map. Henryk Sienkiewicz was 
born in Radom, Poland; in 1846. He 
came to this country in 1877 to seek his 
fortune, but did not find it, so returned 
home and devoted himself to authorship. 
In 1884 his first great novel, “With Fire 
and Sword,” was published, which was 
followed at intervals of two years by 
“The Deluge” and “Pan Michael.” These 
in the translation of Jeremiah Curtin at- 
tracted a small but enthusiastic class of 
readers in the United States, and it was 
not until his novel of Roman life at the 
beginning of the Christian era, “Quo 
Vadis,” was published that he became 
popular. He well deserves the prize, for 
no other living author has produced work 
with so much of the epic movement and 
heroic quality. 

The first Nobel Prize for the greatest 
discovery in physics was awarded in Ig9o1 
to Professor Rontgen for the new form 
of radiation which he modestly called 
“X-rays.” This year the Nobel committee 
have gone still further back and given the 
prize for the antecedent discovery of the 
“Lenard rays.” If it is their policy to 
thus work backward, we may expect 
them next year to reward Professor Wil- 
liam Crookes, who in 1879 discovered the 
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cathode rays, the grandfather of the 
Réntgen rays. Professor Crookes found 
that when a current of electricity passed 
thru a tube from which the air has been 
almost completely exhausted, a glow ex- 
tended from the cathode or negative pole. 
Such tubes, filled with greenish blue light, 
can now be seen in shop windows and 
photograph galleries. These cathode rays 
were very curious, but they could not be 
studied easily because they were shut up 
in a sealed glass tube. It was Professor 
Lenard who in 1890 found a way to get 
them out, and for this he now receives 
the prize of $40,000. It was very simple. 
Anybody could have thought of it—only 
nobody else did. He put a window in 
the Crookes tube made of the lightest of 
metals, aluminum, and the cathode rays 
streamed right thru, like sunlight thru a 
window pane. These rays, which now 
they were outside were called Lenard 
rays, in honor of the man who had liber- 
ated them, behaved in the most remark- 
able manner. They were bent by a mag- 
net, they made all gases good conductors 
of electricity, and they acted on a photo- 
graphic plate even when it was covered. 
We now know that both the cathode and 
the Lenard rays consist of a stream of 
corpuscles of negative electricity, a thou- 
sand times smaller than the smallest 
atom, that they are shot out from the 
cathode at a velocity of some 50,000 miles 
a second, and that when they strike glass 
or some other substance they produce the 
R6ntgen rays, by the aid of which most 
of us have seen the bones in our hand and 
how little money we had in our purse. 
Prof. Philipp von Lenard was born June 
7, 1862, and studied at Heidelberg and 
Berlin, and taught at Bonn, Breslau, Hei- 
delberg and Kiel. 

The Nobel chemical prize goes to 
Prof. Adolf von Baeyer, of Munich, for 
his discoveries in theoretical and prac- 
tical chemistry. He was born in 1835 
at Berlin, the son of a Prussian general 
and mathematician. By his “strain 
theory” he explained what had long 
puzzled chemists, the paradox that the 
more bonds or valencies there are con- 
necting two carbon atoms, the more un- 
stable is the compound. From his labo- 
ratory have come thousands of new ani- 
line dyes of more colors than there are 
in the rainbow, among the best known of 























which are cerulein, which is green in-. 


stead of blue; eosine, the color of the 
dawn, and indigo. By this one discov- 
ery of how to make indigo Professor 
Baeyer has given Germany a new indus- 
try worth millions of dollars a year. 

Prof, Robert Koch, of Berlin, who re- 
ceives the medical prize, is already well 
known to the public as the discoverer 
of tuberculin. He was born December 
11th, 1843, at Klausthal, and educated at 
Gottingen. His first work was in the 
improvement of microscopic technique, 
such as new methods of staining mounts, 
which enabled him in 1882 to discover 
the tuberculosis and the following year 
the cholera bacillus. Besides these he in- 
vestigated the causes of the rinderpest, 
the Texas fever and malaria, and has 
been foremost in the development of the 
new science of medicine. 

The Nobel Committee of the Swedish 
Academy at Stockholm are now adver- 
tising for sealed proposals, accompanied 
by published books, for the prize to be 
awarded next year “for the most dis- 
tinguished work in the field of literature 
of an idealistic ‘tendency.” National 
academies of literature and professors of 
literature, esthetics or history in univer- 
sities are entitled to make nominations, 
which must be received before Feb- 
ruary Ist. 

& 


“A Stimulating Challenge.” 


Dr. Epwarp Everett HALE, the Hon. 
John D. Long and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
have signed a circular letter on the rela- 
tion of the Unitarians to the late Inter- 
Church Conference on Federation, to 
which Conference no invitation was sent 
to the Unitarian denomination, of which 
they are members. It will be remem- 
bered—for it is the kind of a matter that 
is sensational enough to attract attention- 
—that the officers of the Unitarian 
National Conference selected the three 
gentlemen named above, and asked that 
they be received as delegates from the 
Unitarian body; but the Committee in 
charge of calling the Conference declined 
to take the responsibility of adding 
other denominations to-the list of those 
who had received and accepted invita- 
tions. In their circular letter these gen- 
tlemen say: 
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“The Unitarian churches of America, and 
all who desire to promote pure Christianity 
in our land, should be glad to be confronted 
by a stimulating challenge.” 

It is hardly true that they are con- 
fronted by any challenge. No challenge 
was sent them or has been received by 
them. They sent a challenge to the Com- 
mittee in charge, and meant it as a chal- 
lenge. There was to be a Conference to 
which certain denominations were in- 
vited, some thirty out of four times as 
many ; the Unitarians were among the one 
hundred not invited. They felt that they 
ought to have been invited, but they sus- 
pected that the omission of their body 
was intentional. So they wrote a chal- 
lenging letter to the Committee, mention- 
ing that they suspected they might not 
be welcome, but urging that they ought 
to have been included, and selecting the 
names of the most distinguished Chris- 
tian men in their body as delegates. Be- 
cause they meant it as a challenge, “faith, 
they prented it.” It made the disturb- 
ance they meant it should, and it got the 
answer they expected. 

They further say: 

“Our characters were not impeached, but 
our beliefs were condemned as heretical. In 
spite of the protest of a number of the most 
distinguished Christian scholars and leaders of 
other. denominations than our own, this ex- 
clusion has now been confirmed by the action 
of the Conference itself.” 

This is rather surprising. These three 
excellent Christian gentlemen were not 
excluded. Any one knows that Dr. Hale, 
author of “In His Name,” and Chautau- 
qua lecturer and teacher, would be wel- 
come personally in any Christian circle. 
Dr. Eliot is also a highly honored Chris- 
tian teacher, and ex-Governor Long’s 
praise is in the churches as well as in civil 
life. It was not these men, but the Uni- 
tarian denomination to which they be- 
long, and of which they are the particular 
Christian glory, that was not invited, and 
which then, thru its officers, asked an in- 
vitation. 

Not only did the committee in charge 
not exclude the Unitarians, when it de- 
clined to invite them and a hundred other 
bodies, but the Conference when it met 
did not exclude either these three gentle- 
men or their denomination. Indeed, the 
question came before them only indirect- 
ly in the discussion of the Plan of Feder- 
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ation. Amendments intended to commit 
the coming Federal Council to the admis- 
sion of Unitarians were rejected, but it 
will-be free to the Federal Council when 
it meets in 1908 to invite the Unitarians 
if it chooses. Not a word in the Plan of 
Federation, says The Christian Register, 
excludes them, or any other Christian 
body. Under that plan the Council 
will be at liberty to invite the Unitarians, 
or the Catholics, or the Dowie Church, or 
the Church of the Latter Day Saints, or 
any other body which can claim to be 
Christian. It could hardly admit the 
Jews, or the Buddhists, or the Ethical 
Culturists, no matter how good they may 
be. The circular letter signed by the 
three gentlemen says that “righteousness 
of life and spiritual efficiency” should be 
the test of Christian discipleship, and so 
of admission to this federation. Doubt- 
less Jews, as an organization, meet. these 
conditions, but this proposed federation 
evidently had in mind that the profession 
of “Christian discipleship” itself is to be 
added to “righteousness of life and spir- 
itual efficiency” ; and this the Jews do not 
add, and it probably was doubtful to the 
denominations represented whether Uni- 
tarianism adds it, sure as we all are that 
Dr. Hale and Dr. Eliot do add it. 

Now, the Unitarian body has two 
wings, one of which moves toward Christ 
as Master and Lord, while the other 
moves from him. Which is dominant we 
do not know, but those who move toward 
or reach pure Deism have the louder 
voices. If really the Unitarians desire to 
join the Federal Council, when it meets, 
it will be an evidence that it is their de- 
sire to be one with the Christian world, 
and not to be chiefly a dissenting and 
protesting body, and we sincerely hope 
they will then be admitted. 


Js 
Buying Books for Children 


WE are not writing classics nowadays 
for children: we are doing in a milder 
form what novelists are doing in the 
grown-up world. The difference be- 
tween a modern novel and a boy’s book 
of adventure is only one of degree and 
not of kind. But there are certain ten- 
dencies that might be noted by every 
shopper to the advantage of each. 
However much we may look askance 
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at the austerity of Puritan New Eng- 
land and its staid primers and catechisms 
of childhood, the book of long ago was 
given with a purpose; parents were sure 
of the dose. Today, we may say that 
the grip of education is assuming sim- 
ilar rights. One can hardly find a book 
where the imagination is not shackled 
with fact, where the story is but a thread 
to carry an historical character or the 
spirit of an historical age. It is all a 
sincere effort—but at best an effort. 
Scott’s story was one with his history— 
but today the useful element in our 
juvenile books seems in most cases to 
be an injection prescribed by some board 
or some school system. 

Peculiarly, the year’s books, even as 
they are one tone in their excellence, 
seem to lack very much of an age-dis- 
tinction. With all the theories regard- 
ing how a story should be told to a 
seven-year old, and to a _ twelve-year 
old, the volumes do not adapt them- 
selves to such a classification. The 
buyer must say: Is it to be read by the 
child? Consider his schooling. Is it to 
be read to the child? Consider his un- 
derstanding. For a young person is 
nearly always far older than his reading 
ability. 

In another respect the Christmas books 
are sadly deficient; no distinctive Yule- 
tide spirit, no breathless expectancy greet 
us. Santa Claus is a legendary figure, 
gone these ten years; Donner and Blitzen 
are become as naught beside automobiles. 
Living in an age of mechanical marvel, 
we have ceased to marvel; the element of 
mystery is peculiarly and guardedly used. 

Yet this much the shopper may rest 
assured of: among the many books that 
have come to our table, the same care 
is evident to develop the noblest and 
healthiest part of a child’s nature. But 
these very angles of vision which the 
present day writers of juvenile books ex- 
hibit prove to be their own undoing. 
The joy of story telling for its own sake 
is held in abeyance. 

Two things are emphasized now. 


That youthful reader was correct when 
he complained of the sameness of his 
story books. So, too, was that psychologist 
a humanist when he declared that a child’s 
taste for reading flourishes above method 
and exact science. 
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Therefore it is essential to consider 
your book list before December 24. Is 
there not excitement in the very drawing 
out from a child his heart’s desire? 
Book buying should not be a lottery, nor 
should a child’s one book upon the 
Christmas tree represent a grown-up’s 
afterthought. 

We take up a good deal of space in 
this issue with a comparative appraise- 
ment of some of the illustrated and juve- 
nile books which appear: in such large 
numbers at this season of the year. 
These book lists and composite reviews 
cannot be made very interesting the best 
we can do, but we hope they will be 
useful as a clue to the literary labyrinth. 
We had 212 new juvenile books sent to 
us by the publishers this year. Very few 
of these were deserving of condemna- 
tion, most of them were fairly well writ- 
ten and illustrated, and would amuse, in- 
terest or instruct the various classes of 
voung people for whom they were in- 
tended. It was impossible to draw the 
line anywhere without excluding some 
books as worthy as some included, but 
we finally cut the list down to 120 titles, 
from which, we hope, parents and friends 
will be able to satisfy the most voracious 
of juvenile bookworms. 


& 
Dealing With Indians Individually 


Mr. Leupp? is the first Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, we believe, since Grant 
made his first appointment, who was 
chosen because he was an expert on the 
subject. For this reason his first report 
may properly attract interest, and may in- 
dicate a new andbetter policy. The chief 
rule he lays down is, that we must deal 
with the Indian individually. This is the 
fruit, he says, of “twenty years’ study of 
the Indian face to face and in his own 
home.” The Indian’s individuality must 
be respected, his avocations, his music, 
his art, his myths and the differences be- 
tween him and those of other races. He 
must be measured by his own standards 
in his primitive surroundings; his racial 
characteristics of independence, endur- 
ance, grit, strong family affection and 
faith to a pledge must be preserved, and 
the effort must be not to transform him 
but to improve him, and to adapt him to 
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his changed and still changing environ- 
ment. 

The Indian service, with its eight mil- 
lion dollars of appropriations and four- 
teen millions of expenditures in a single 
year will cease only as the Indian tribe 
disintegrates and its merits are treated 
separately. It is as necessary to divide 
tribal funds as tribal lands into individual 
holdings, and it is hoped that the Lacey 
bill, for distributing the money held in 
common, will soon take its place beside 
the Dawes bill, which allotted the landed 
estate held in common. Cut the leading 
strings which have held the Indian an 
“economic nurseling”* to the United 
States treasury, even tho his liberty will 
bring him into new danger and even dis- 
aster; and begin the work at once—a 
band, a family, or only one person, as the 
case may be, at a time. 

As steps in this direction, the moneys 
which now come to Indians from sale and 
lease of allotted lands, mineral leases, cut- 
ting of timber, etc., are deposited to their 
personal credit and subject to their per- 
sonal check (when countersigned by the 
agent) in designated banks, which are 
required to give bonds for the safety of 
the deposits. An employment agent is 
bringing together the waiting job and the 
Indian laborer, and to those who are em- 
ployed by the Government as day laborers 
wages are now paid weekly instead of 
once a month. This lengthens the hours 
of the bookkeeper, but frees the Indian 
from the slavery of debt for daily bread. 

In the Government schools Commis- 
sioner Leupp would confine the teaching 
pretty closely to the three R’s, plus a 
thoro, practical training in farming and 
farm tinkering, all domestic affairs and 
the use of tools. 

As to the contract schools, which last 
year enrolled nearly 1,000 Indian chil- 
dren, a history is given of the decisions 
of the Department of Justice, which de- 
clared that there could legally be paid 
over to sectarian schools “moneys be- 
longing to the Indians themselves and 
not to the public.” Hereafter, however, 
it is the Indian who sends the child to 
the sectarian school, and not the tribe in 
general, who must pay the bills. That 
is, he must agree in writing that the cost 


-of the child’s schooling shall be deducted 


from his own personal pro rata share in 
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the tribal fund out of which the school 
contract is to be paid. This is more indi- 


vidualism. 

Tuberculosis and whiskey are the 
scourge of the red man. For the one the 
establishment of a sanitarium in the 
Southwest is recommended, both “for the 
protection of healthy children from peril- 
ous contact with those who have been 
stricken,” and to “insure to the unfor- 
tunates the special care and the chance 
for recuperation which is their due.” 

The whiskey problem has become ten- 
fold more difficult since the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court last 
April, in what is known as the “Heff 
case,” that it is not illegal to sell liquor 
to an allotted Indian in a State when he 
is off a reservation. In a Territory or on 
a reservation the laws against selling 
liquor to Indians are still in force. It 
now rests with the States to protect 
themselves from the plague spots of be- 
sotted Indian communities. It is also 
harder than ever to keep liquor out of 
the reach of unallotted Indians, and the 
oft repeated request is renewed that Con- 
gress make an appropriation to defray 
the expense of procuring evidence and 
prosecuting the liquor sellers. 

The new condition and status of the 
Indian in the Indian Territory is a sepa- 
rate and difficult question, complicated 
by the proposal of Statehood with Okla- 
homa, and is treated at length. It is 
pleasant to read a report on this subject 
by one who can speak positively and with 
knowledge. 

* 


A Warm Winter? 


Ir is a mistake that we cannot greatly 
influence the weather, more especially in 
winter than in summer. We can modify 
the cold to the extent of a difference of 
two or three degrees from one side of a 
road to the other. While on the one side 
a frost sweeps over the gardens, the gar- 
dens only a few rods away escape the 
chill—by only a degree, perhaps. This 
not only makes the difference from com- 
fort to chilliness, but allows a sort of 
horticulture which, two hundred rods 
away, is forbidden. Fruit growers pre- 
fer a southeast slope for hardy fruits, but 
for peaches, and some varieties of pears, 
a cold northern slope is better, as this 
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prevents thawing out in winter. Suc- 
cessive thawing and freezing make hardy 
fruits very susceptible, and destroy what 
one continuous freeze cannot. The se- 
cret, however, of a warm winter does not 
rest altogether with the exposure, but 
with provisions quite within the com- 
mand of any one; first of all, with wind- 
breaks and protective trees. 

It is true, not only in a general way, 
that forests modify climatic conditions, 
but in a very small way a stout hedge of 
arbor vite or hemlock does the same 
thing. If these were generally planted 
they would become an economic factor 
of the most important sort. Each farm 
and ‘homestead would then loan protec- 
ton to every other. Nature attends to 
this by promptly sowing seeds of trees 
and bushes along every fence row, and 
she thickens up the frontage of every 
forest, so that behind it is comfort even 
in the bleakest of winds. 

The very first thing to be done with 
our new country place is to study the 
exposure. Where does the wind most 
easily strike, and where does it sweep 
most roughly against orchards or gar- 
den? Let Nature have a free hand at 
once and plant her windbreaks. Our 
duty is to supplement Nature. In prefer- 
ence to her mixture of wild cherries and 
beech and evergreens, we may prefer a 
row of lindens fronted with shrubbery ; 
or a wall of crab apples fronted with 
mountain ash; or mountain ash fronted 
with bush honeysuckle; or a close row 
of erect-growing Buffum pears. There 
are advantages either way, for Nature’s 
artless selection cannot be surpassed for 
beauty, while our own may combine the 
beauty of arrangement with the utility 
of fruit. Nothing more solid and im- 
penetrable can be had than Norway 
spruces, or hemlocks, or pines; planted 
close enough to interlock when ten years 
old. These windbreaks need never in- 
clude the thorny and disagreeable and 
they need never involve the labor of 
shearing. 

Warming up winter is, however, not 
limited to protective planting. Our com- 
fort depends a good deal on what we see, 
as well as what we feel. Any one going 
into the country to live should plant his 
place for winter as well as for summer; 
that is, he should provide trees and 














shrubs that give a summer look in Jan- 
uary. The evergreens, almost all of 
them, are cheering, over the snow, with 
their perpetual green; but quite as valu- 
able are some of the shrubs that carry 
red seeds or red bark all winter. One 
of the dogwoods changes its green bark 
for an intense crimson as the cold 
weather comes on, and sits on the snow- 
covered lawn, like a day of June. Eu- 
onymus is cheering about Thanksgiving 
time; but the glow of the highbush 
cranberry and the New England bar- 
berries extends into April. If you have 
these plentifully planted, so that you can 
look out upon masses of them in mid- 
winter, the snow loses much of its chilli- 
ness. Into a natural landscape you will 
find these red berries are introduced 
with perspicuousness—and for a good 
reason. The berries are good for the 
birds that ought to be encouraged to 
spend their winters with us, and the rest 
of them serve those birds that get here 
too early in the spring—this in addition 
to enlivening the winter landscape. One 
may almost warm his hands in a big 
blazing barberry bush; at any rate, he 
may warm his soul, and kindle a kindly 
memory. 

In another way we may make winter 
warm, at least rouse a warm sensation, 
by painting our houses with warmer col- 
ors. What can be more delightful than 
the old-fashioned red farmhouse of New 
England—seen at a distance, while our 
train plows thru the snowbanks? Why 
ever paint a country house white, as if 
there were not white enough already 
during six months of the year? And in- 
side the house much may be done in the 
way of warming the tone. At least one 
room should be papered or- painted a 
good generous red; not a flaring nerve- 
rasping red, but something warm and 
warming. There is a red that irritates, 
provokes, and disturbs; there is another 
red that gives a sensation of rest and 


peace. It is like the hues that Nature 
paints over the autumn trees. Provide 
also, of course, for soul-shine. A coun- 


try house should never be thought of 
without a family room, where there can 
be daily gatherings of all. Such a room 
used to be the kitchen, but that is over 
with; for the kitchen, instead of being 
a gathering place for the family, is the 
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cage where we keep our alien help. -The 
family room should be free from orna- 
ment, be provided with music, and pos- 
sibly flowers. It is not the place for 
books and reading. It is the place for 
social games. 

Let in the sunshine is a good rule at 
all seasons. Every country house should 
be built with this always in view, not to 
shut out the sun from a single room—if 
possible. Blinds and curtains suggest 
shadows, secrets and shade; they should 


be dispensed with just as far as possible. 


The sun kills germs, and sweetens 
thoughts, while it invigorates bodies. A 
room with a sunny window is as good as 
a family doctor. A sun-bath window is 
an indulgence that costs nothing but 
pays a fine dividend. 

With all this, we should have at least 
one good, big fireplace in every house. 
This old-fashioned rallying place for 
winter should never have been given 
up. Coal furnaces are no compensation. 
The heat of the blazing logs was enliv- 
ening, while the flue was a ventilator, 
and the companionship incomparable. 
The language of the beech log and ma- 
ple chips was almost human. In some 
things we have gone ahead too fast. To 
go back to the open fireplace will be a 
decided gain—not a petty grate, but a 
large, hearty place, where the fire may 
snap and crackle and glow. and roar, as 
it happens to feel. Those were indeed 
days of real warmth, while the whole 
family gathered about the burning fuel, 
cut from the farm itself, and never de- 
pendent upon a strike. 

And yet you have still one more re- 
source for warming winter; to gather 
about you the birds. This can be done 
to an extent not appreciated by the ma- 
jority of Northern people. No doubt 
the wise creatures of the air will still 
make their annual pilgrimages to the 
South in large numbers; but, if we will 
only provide for them abundance of 
food, they will flit about our windows 
and porches, and even come indoors 
during the winter months. A full dozen 
varieties of our feathered friends do not 
mind the cold weather, if they can only 
have sufficient to eat. Corn meal and 
meat are all that they ask for. But you 
will bear in mind that many of them 
dine heartily on the seeds of the shrubs 
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and trees that we plant because of their 
beautiful colors, the barberry and the 
highbush cranberry more particularly. 
So it is we may make our winters far 
more cheery, and may warm the worst 
of climates. It does not depend on corn 
shucks and goose-bones whether the 
winter shall be severe; but it does de- 
pend very largely on our prevision and 


provision. 
& 


For the first time in the 
history of navigation a lit- 
tle vessel has sailed, by the 
aid of steam, along the polar coast of 
North America and made the Northwest 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The passage eastward along the Siberian 
coast had already been made. Captain 
Amundsen, with his “Gjoa,” has 
achieved what Franklin sought and 
others after him, and has won eternal 
fame. To be sure, there is no practical 
good gained for commerce; and, indeed, 
it was not the Northwest Passage that 
he was after, but the scientific investiga- 
tion of the magnetic pole. There are 
two northern magnetic poles, and they 
are movable. Ross found in 1831 that 
at Boothia Felix the needle pointed 
straight down, but Amundsen finds that 
this pole has shifted to King William 
Land, a little southwest of Boothia; and 
from there he was able to move farther 
west till he reached the Mackenzie River 
and added the Northwest Passage to his 
other achievements. Also the study of 
the magnetic pole is rather a matter of 
pure science than of practical impor- 
tance. Its position depends on the east- 
ward and westward magnetic currents, 
which themselves depend mainly or en- 
tirely on the sun’s relation to day and 
night, summer and winter. On this 
matter there is yet much to be learned, 
and Amundsen’s is a great feat. 


& 


The celebration of Mr. 
Mark Twain Clemens’s seventieth birth- 

day follows hard after that 
of Mr. Garrison’s one hundredth birth- 
day. Of Mr. Garrison Colonel Higgin- 
son and Professor DuBois have spoken 
to our readers. Mr. Garrison was a re- 
markable man, a voice crying in the 
wilderness, and with no language but a 


Amundsen’s 
Feat 


cry. His influence was that of the de- 
nouncing prophet, not of the constructive 
statesman, and has been much exag- 


-gerated by his admiring friends. The 


great work of emancipation was done 
by those who were not “Comeouters,” 
but who remained in the Church and the 
State, who voted and who fought. Mr. 
Garrison was a writer of no mean lit- 
erary power, developed by his intense 
emphasis of belief. A very different man 
is Mr. Clemens, whose main work has 
been to amuse the people. And yet we 
have found critics who believe that he 
ranks with the very chief of our authors, 
and that his “Huckleberry Finn” de- 
serves to rank, as a work of art, with the 
best of Washington Irving. While we 
can hardly accept this view, and wiiile 
we do not regard the very best of bread, 
exaggerated humor as a superior style 
of literature, one must admit that Mark 
Twain’s wit, by its brilliancy and genial- 
ity and healthfulness, has added honor to 
our American literature and has de- 
served the immense popularity it has se- 
cured in all lands. 


It was not the bravest 
thing for Mr. Balfour to 
put on the Liberals the 
responsibility of dissolving Parliament 
and the appeal to the country, but it may 
have been fine political tactics. So Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman takes office 
with a hostile House of Commons, and 
then has to make up the issue for the 
dissolution and appeal. He will present 
just one issue, Free Trade, leaving out 
Irish Home Government, altho the ma- 
jority of his Cabinet are for this meas- 
ure also. But on this question Liberals 
are divided, as Conservatives are on Pro- 
tection, so that it is clear that the Irish 
Nationalists will hardly be satisfied. 
Something they may get, but not all they 
want. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has got together a remarkably strong 
Cabinet. John Morley is Secretary for 
India, and that assures the real interests 
of India. Herbert J. Gladstone has 
charge of Home Affairs, and Earl Grey 
of Foreign Affairs. Asquith is Lord of 
the Exchequer, and James Bryce Sec- 
retary for Ireland, while John Burns is 
the first Labor man to get, as he deserves, 
a seat in the Cabinet. The Government 


The New 
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of Mr. Balfour has much to its credit 
in foreign affairs, and little in home af- 
fairs. What we most fear for the new 
Cabinet is the affairs of diplomacy and 
the colonies, but whatever its majority 
may be it will have sharp and merciless 
critics and very difficult questions to 
meet. In home affairs it will not make 
blunders, but the opposition it will meet 
in the policy of education and the Es- 
tablished Church may result in a short 
lease of power. Liberal Governments 
have been brief. 
& 

“Tainted money” has 
broken out in the Social- 
ist organization in this 
city, and, olet, it smells. Mr. Robert 
Hunter gave $25 to their treasury, and 
they took it that he was a sound Social- 
ist. But afterward he espoused the 
Municipal Ownership League and 
worked for Mr. Hearst when his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Stokes, had been put in 
nomination on that ticket. As soon as 
they learned that Mr. Hunter was sup- 
porting the Hearst ticket they returned 
him his money, as not clean enough for 
their use. Now their organ, The Worker, 
is in a hot discussion over the propriety 
of returning it, and the honesty of Mr. 
Hunter in leaving them and so tainting 
his gold. The heated nature of the feel- 
ing excited is shown by even so cool a 
man as Mr. W. J. Ghent, who says of 
Mr. Hunter: 

“He had an undisputed right to see things 
differently in a critical time and switch over 
to Hearst. It was a piece of arrant folly, 
grossly inconsistent with his utterances, and 
he will have the good sense in time to repent 
it and make amends. If he does not I shall 
have less respect for his integrity and his in- 
tellect than I now have.” 

Evidently the sectarianism of Socialism 
is likely to become more intense than that 
of religious denominations. 

ss 

Now that Church union 
is so much in the air, it 
will be interesting to 
note the position of the Free Baptists. 
They have differed from the regular 
Baptists in that their theology is Armin- 
ian and not Calvinistic, and also in their 
open communionism. But the regular 
Baptists have changed wonderfully dur- 
ing the past thirty years. Their close 
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communion is almost a thing of the past, 
insensibly melted away, and decrees and 
free-will are no longer a question of seri- 
ous debate: Accordingly, their relation 
to the Free Baptists is very nearly that 
of the Presbyterians, since their new 
creed, to the Cumberland Presbyterians. 
There is very little, if anything, left to 
keep them apart, except the memory of 
old protests and conflicts. Even the Bap- 
tist practice of refusing to give straight 
letters of recommendation to their mem- 
bers who wish to join a Free Baptist 
church is coming to an end, and with- 
in a year or two this serious offense 
has, by action of many of their confer- 
ences, been changed. Meanwhile there 
is a quite general opinion among the 
Free Baptists that the time is near when 
there is no longer reason for their exist- 
ence as a separate denomination, and a 
strong committee has been appointed to 
consider where they should go, if they 
unite. Already, in New Brunswick, the 
Free Baptists and regular Baptists have 
united very lately, and they are likely to 
do the same soon in Nova Scotia; and in 
this country probably the attraction is in 
the same direction. But the committee 
are also conferring with the Disciples 
and the Congregationalists. With the 
latter the Free Baptists have had fruit- 
less conferences for twenty years, but the 
practice by the Congregationalists of in- 
fant baptism stands somewhat in the 
way, as the lingering close communion- 
ism of the Baptists is a deterrent in that 
direction. Probably the spiritual affinity 
is more with the Congregationalists, but 
their form of baptism takes them to the 
great Baptist body. The principle of 
generous liberty is slow to learn and fully 
to apply. 
wt 
Bourke Cockran’s Mt: Bourke Cockran 
Advice possesses an eloquent 
flow of silvery sounds, 
but with them an unusual gift of uncon- 
sidered expression, of talking per capitis 
tegumentum. Seldom has he illustrated 
this errabundancy of his more notably 
than in an address the other day to a 
large gathering of Catholics of Chicago, 
in the presence of Archbishop Farley. 
His topic was his late visit to the Philip- 
pines, and his proposal was that the 
United States Government should sub- 
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sidize Catholic missionaries and teachers, 
and others also. The Government, he 
said, is bound to spread civilization, and 
this is the best way. We hardly credit 
the published report that he would have 
us take the same course in China. There 
is not the slightest chance that our Gov- 
ernment will subsidize any missionaries 
of any Church. Yet we are not surprised 
that Mr. Cockran is ready to turn in the 
most hopeless direction, now that he 
must be so disappointed, if not indig- 
nant, that the millions paid by our Gov- 
ernment for the land owned by three 
monastic orders was not left in the Phil- 
ippines for the benefit of the Catholic 
Church there, but was selfishly taken to 
Spain and elsewhere, perhaps partly to 
this country. This was against the will 
of the Pope and against the understand- 
ing with Secretary Taft. Catholics are 
very sore over it, and well they may be. 
Now they will be called to give money. 
to build churches in the Philippines, 
while the exiled orders carry off their 
millions. This is a strange way either 
to obey the law of poverty or to build 
up the Catholic Church there. 
& 

The Chinese boycott of 
American goods is 
shown to be a most seri- 
ous injury to our commerce, when the 
American merchants in China have met 
the Chinese guilds and accepted, in prin- 
ciple, the recommendations asked as 
changes in the operation of our exclusion 
laws. Twelve points are agreed on, and 
every one of them just; and more would 
be proper. They do not ask that “labor- 
ers” be admitted, but that the term be in- 
terpreted by the usage of English dic- 
tionaries ; that others than “laborers” be 
freely admitted, on consular and medical 
certificate, and that those admitted be 
treated as well as citizens of other lands. 
Other provisions agreed upon are equally 
right. It is a shame that we, a so-called 
Christian people, should have to submit 
to being taught the laws of justice and 
hospitality by these yellow men who do 
not call themselves Christians. 


& 
Let it be understood that the United 


States Government has withdrawn from 
sale about eighty-six million acres as for- 


To End the 
Chinese Boycott 


est reserves, and more will be reserved. 


That is to be our policy. This land will 
all remain public land after other lands 
are sold. Equally the United States wiil 
own and manage for the people vast sys- 
tems of reclamation of waste lands, which 
will be sold as the irrigation systems are 
created. Many millions of dollars are 
going into these systems. And all this 
adds to the extent of the principles of 
public ownership. The people will own 
all this land and this irrigating plant. 
They will sell the extra timber and fuel 
and the right to water. Thus we advance, 
much as we lag behind Europe in postal 
banks, postal express, postal telegraph 
and telephone service, municipal gas and 
trolley service and national railways. 


a 


The students of Laval University, in 
Quebec, were brutes who attacked Sarah 
Bernhardt and two women and a man, 
members of her company, with rotten 
eggs and ice as they were leaving the 
theatre where they had been playing. 
While she escaped, her companions were 
struck and wounded. It is true that she 
is a Jewess, but that does not justify 
such an assault, whether in French Can- 
ada or in Russia. To be sure, she had 
in conversation spoken unfavorably in 
some respects of the people who had 
criticised her, but even if she had called 
them a mixed race of French and Eng- 
lish, Canadians, Sioux and Iroquois, that 
does not justify conduct which only 
proves that those guilty of it are still 
Iroquois. re 


A correspondent of the London Times, 
returning to China after seven months’ 
absence, finds a great change in the atti- 
tude of the Government and the people, 
and he grieves. Yet it is, on the whole, 
an improved attitude, one of more self- 
respect and firmness. Why should not 
the Chinese develop patriotism, resist ag- 
gression, and demand China for the Chi- 
nese? He finds that the victory of Japan 
has encouraged the Chinese. Naturally. 
He finds that the American expected con- 
cession as to our exclusion laws, follow- 
ing the boycott, has had an unhappy 
effect. On the contrary, the Chinese re- 
sentment is natural and creditable, and it 
is we that need to take the lesson. 


























Federal Supervision. 


Ir is quite apparent that President 
Roosevelt has read but one side of the 
discussion respecting the proposition to 
centralize the supervisory power over the 
insurance business. An intellectuality so 
virile and so well-balanced as. his could 
not easily have dismissed the strong 
arguments presented by Mr. Vance in his 
nunority report to the American Bar 
Association; Assistant Attorney-General 
Nash, of Massachusetts, before the In- 
surance Commissioners at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., last September; Senator 
Bulkeley, the President of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company ; and other able 
controversialists. In his message this 
vear the President largely elaborates 
what he said last year on this subject— 
multiplying words rather than reasons. 
He even ignores the Supreme Court de- 
cisions, repeatedly referring to insurance 
as a part of our interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

He insists that the business of “the 
great insurance companies” has grown 
se far beyond the boundaries of the 
States which created them “as to pre- 
clude strict enforcement of supervision 
and regulation by the parent States,” the 
inadequacy of which, he observes, is 
conceded. He finds “there is need of a 
far stricter and more uniform regulation 
of the vast insurance interests of this 
country,” and believes that we should, 
in this respect, emulate the examples set 
us by other nations “by providing ade- 
quate national supervision of commercial 
interests which are clearly national in 
character.” 

He recalls the diplomatic communica- 
tions which were made under the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Cleveland, Har- 
rison and McKinley “to prevent unjust 
discrimination by foreign countries 
against American insurance companies” 
—alluding to the efforts of the Mutual 
Life and Equitable to force a change 
in the German insurance regulations— 
and cites them as an illustration of “the 
propriety of the Congress recognizing 
the national character of insurance.” 
The following paragraph from the mes- 
sage bears an interesting resemblance 


Insurance 


to Question 2 in the inquiry made by 
Senator Dryden, printed in THe INDE- 
PENDENT November g last: 

“I repeat my previous recommendation that 
the Congress should also consider whether 
the Federal Government has any power or 
owes any duty with respect to domestic trans- 
actions in insurance of an interstate charac- 
ter.” 

Senator Dryden wanted to know if in- 
surance was not nationa) in character 
“and properly entitled to the solicitude 
and care” of the Government. 

The contention that national regula- 
tion is essential because State supervi- 
sion is inadequate or ineffective is with- 
out merit. The weaknesses and defects 
characteristic of the supervision exer- 
cised by the National Government over 
banks, resulting in the periodical scan- 
dals like that in which the Central Na- 
tional of Allegheny, Pa., was but re- 
cently involved, are not caiculated to 
reassure us that anything better in the 
way of protection can be devised for ap- 
plication to the insurance business. State 
supervision has proven to be inadequate 
and inefficient only when its adminis- 
trators have been corrupted in greater or 
lesser degree. The present system is 
productive of entirely satisfactory re- 
sults if the laws under which it operates 
are fairly and honestly enforced. That 
they have not been in the State of New 
York is already clearly made manifest 
before the Armstrong Committee, which, 
as yet, has not examined one individual 
connected with the Insurance Depart- 
ment. When an investigation of that 
branch of the State Government is made 
the public will begin to appreciate how 
completely it has worked in harmony 
with the able and unscrupulous men 
who, as the President observes, “exploit 
the companies in their own interest at the 
expense of the policyholders.” If the 
President will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate the matter he will find that he 
is in error when he says “there has been 
for many years a widespread demand for 
Federal supervision.” He will learn that 
only a small contingent of life insurance 
managers desire it. The policyholders 
want the present system improved and 
administered by incorruptible officials. 
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Annual Treasury Reports 


Not much in the way of recommenda- 
tions for new legislation is to be found 
in the Government’s annual financial re- 
ports. Secretary Shaw would impart 
elasticity to the currency when rates for 
loans on call at New York are high, as 
they have been for some weeks past, by 
permitting the national banks to issue 
additional notes, guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment, but not secured by bonds, up to 
50 per cent. of their bond secured cur- 
rency. This additional quantity would be 
subject to a tax of 5 or 6 per cent. until 
redeemed by the deposit of a like amount 
in the Treasury. The following passage 
might well have been omitted : 

“By eliminating the words ‘secured by 
United States bonds deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States’ from national bank- 
notes now authorized, the additional currency 
would be identical in form with that based 


upon a deposit of bonds, and its presence 
would not alarm, for it would not be known.” 


The plan proposed is substantially the 


one used by the Imperial Bank of Ger-. 


many. We see no reason why it should 
not be tested here, but we are by no 
means confident that the result would 
meet Mr. Shaw’s expectation. Our banks 
might not care to take the risk of some 
delay in availing themselves of such a 
privilege to meet abnormal conditions 
that might continue for only a very short 
time. We are glad to see that Comp- 
troller Ridgely, in his report, asks for the 
repeal of the law which limits the retire- 
ment of national bank circulation to 
$3,000,000 in any month. Freedom to 
retire would promote a natural increase 
of issues when it is needed, and this 
change would really give some measure 
of elasticity. Mr. Shaw repeats his 
recommendation of last year that the 
large Trust Companies be invited by law 
to accept the privilege of Federal incor- 
poration, with Federal supervision. He 
suggests that the Government ought to 
establish and maintain at Washington a 
savings bank for the exclusive use of 
Department employees. 

Mr. Ridgely says he is satisfied that a 
national bank could safely be permitted 
now to loan to one customer one-tenth 
of its unimpaired capital and surplus, in- 
stead of only one-tenth of its capital. It 
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seems to us that such a relaxation of ré- 
strictions imposed some forty years ago 
ought to take place. It is an open secret 
that these restrictions are frequently dis- 
regarded, because, under certain condi- 
tions, they are unreasonable. The Comp- 
troller’s report shows that there are now 
in the country 4,541 school savings 
banks, with 191,009 depositors, and that 
the balance due to these depositors is 
$616,940. Of the world’s stock of money, 
$5,987,100,000 is gold, and we have 
$1,348,200,000 of this, or more than is 
held in any other country, France com- 
ing next, with $926,400,000. In holdings 
of silver, also, we lead all other countries, 
having $685,100,000 out of a total of 
$3,130,400,000. * 

AccorDING to Dun’s index number, in- 
tended to show the cost of living, com- 
modity prices on December Ist reached 
the highest level known in twenty-two 
years. iW ld 

....Bank clearings in November ex- 
ceeded by 14 per cent. the highest month- 
ly total ever before reported. 

....The Lackawanna Steel Company 
recently sold 6,000 tons of steel rails for 
delivery at Melbourne, Australia, at 
about $27.50, the company paying $6 per 
ton freight charges from the mill. For 
American buyers the price at the mill is 
$28. 

....1n announcing the dividend of the 
American Can Company (preferred) last 
week, we inadvertently gave the date of 
the closing of the books as the date when 
the dividend is payable. The books close 
December 16th, and the dividend of 14 
per cent. is payable zeneey Ist. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Am. Car & Foundry Co. (Preferred), 14 
per cent., payable December 11th. 

Amer. Can Co. (Preferred), 1%4 per cent., 
payable January Ist. 

Chicago Great Western R’way (Debenture), 
$2.00 per share, payable January 15th. 

Nat’l Sugar Refining Co. (Preferred), 1% 
per cent., payable January 2d. 

Southern Pacific Co. (Preferred), 3%4 per 
cent., payable January 15th. 

New York Co. Nat’l Bank, 50 per cent., pay- 
able January Ist. 

Plaza Bank, 10 per cent., payable January 2d. 

Manhattan R’way Co. (quarterly), 1344 per 
cent., payable January 2d. 
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SAN LUIS 
MINING COMPANY 


CAPITAL STOCK $3,000,000 


Par Value of Shares, $10.00 


We have by actual measurement more than 
200,000 tons of copper ore in actual sight, and 
have only just commenced to open our mines, 
The gold and silver values pay the entire cost of 
production, leaving the copper as a by-product, 
costing nothing. The net value of the ore over 
and above all cost of mining, transportation and 
reduction, runs from $5.00 to $200 U. S. money to 
theton. We have the largest and richest holdings 
in one of the most highly mineralized districts of 
the world. 

We have just increased our capital stock 
from 225,000 shares to 300,000 shares to furnish 
funds to develop this vast property and provide 
machinery and equipment for it. 

For prices and terms of subscription apply to 
the undersigned. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 
27 William Street, New York 


BLICKENSDERFER 
| ==" Typewriters 





Writing Visible 
Type Interchangeable 
Direct Inking 
Perfect @ Permanent Alignment 


SIMPLE, DURABLE 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Send for Catalogue A 


The Blickensderfer 
Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, . . . Connecticut 




















we TREE 


Grand Gold Medal 
Premiums 


WRITE NOW AND GET FIRST CHOICE OF 


ART SQUARE, LACE CURTAINS, 
PARLOR LAMP, TABLE COVER, 
PARLOR CLOCK, PORTIERES, 
IMPORTED 56-PIECE CHINA 
TEA SET, ETC., ETC. 


FREE with order for 20 lbs. of celebrated New 
Crop 60c. Tea, or 20 lbs. Baking Powder 45c. Ib., or 
assorted order Teas and Baking Powder, or 60 lbs. 
Bomosa Coffee 33c. lb: Coupons, exchangeable 
for many magnificent premiums, are given with 
every Qe. worth of Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 



























Send for great premium list, prices, etc. 
M. or C. W. B., care of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Box 289, New York. 
















































The pioneer 
of Sanitary Un- 
derwears. And 
still the leader. 
First for durabil- 
ity, first for com- 
fort, first for 


HEALTH 


CATALOGUE EXPLAINS EVERYTHING 
FREE, WITH SAMPLES. 












Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. 8S. Co.’s Own S: ores : 
New York: 306 Fifth Avenue, 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston ; 228 Koylston St. 
Phila. : 1510 Chestnut St. Chicago; 82 State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities. 


fae” 
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plans of attractive home libraries. 


length sections. 





We have just issued a new catalogue which is replete with beautiful illustrations and 


It also describes new units which we have recently added to our line, including desk, 
cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table sections, besides clearly explaining certain 
mechanical features of construction and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase 
Globe“Wernicke cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in whole or three-quarter 


Name of authorized agent in your city mailed on request for catalogue. Where not repre- 
sented, we ship on approval, freight paid. Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue 105 V 


7 dhe Globe“Wern icke Co. Cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: New York, Chicago, Boston 

















Agencies in about one thousand cities 















A Quarter of a 
Million People 


representing the best interests 
in New York and vicinity, both 
commercially and socially, 


Have Telephones 


Are you able to reach them ? 


Have You a Telephone? 


Residence telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost 
of only $3.75 per month. Call 
nearest Contract Office for full 
information. 



















NEW YORK TELEPHONE CoO. 
15 DEY ST. 


Contract Offices: Telephone No.: 

15 Dey St. - - - go1o Cortlandt 
iit W. 38th St. - . 9040-38th 

115 W. 38th St. 9000 Morningside 
616 E. isoth St. - - 9020 Melrose 





~ 











[EWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 
Dining Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and 
Stable. Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, 
China and Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fen- 
ders. House-cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
185 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 







































IS) Engraving 
3/0 225 FOURTH AV 
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On Approval, Freight Paid Esa, $1.00 52°" $1.75 se: 


66 hid 
iT GROWS WiTh 
Fate Suse ‘Sindstrom 


Sectional Bookcase 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices, In pur- 

chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are pettins ¢ one article which dens na experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our ional bookcases are the 
Brery book of yoamas of undivided attention bY this one line of manu ure, 

ver tion has a a disappearing glase door and is 
y rocked: in Solid Oak. ‘ops and bases, {i'n each. 


All goods sold direct from factory only 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 

































CHRISTMAS||] 4: JAECKEL & CO. 
TIDE 


is the Season 
for Special 


GIFTS TO THE 
CHURCH 


We have now in stock 





















READY FOR 
DELIVERY 


~ Lecterns, Alter Brasses, Baptismal Fonts, 
Alms Basins, etc. Send for Illustrated 
Hand-Book of each Department, Wood, 
Metal, Stone, Marble, Glass, Em- 
broidery, etc. 


J.& R. LAMB 
Short MANTEAU in Ermine and Chinchilla 


23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue, New York Furs for Street, Carriage and Motor Wear 
37 Union Square West 























BIND ER _ to hold thirteen copies of THE 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 


ATRNTS. thet PROTECTS 


v Inventors mailed on cts. stam 


n,0.C. Estab. 
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Write us for name of 
dealer in your town 
who sells 
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The only safe can to have in 
your cellar for furnace ashes. 


Absolutely fire-proof—made of corrugated steel, 
close-fitting lid. Bottom of can is above the floor ; 
rests on rim only. By far the most economical can 
for you to buy. First cost may be a little more, but 
Witt’s will last longer than two of any other can. 


Known by ‘*‘ Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid and bottom. 
THREE SIZES: No. 1—1534x 25 in., No. 2—18x25 in., No. 3—2044x25 in. 


Witt’s Pail (5 and 7 gal.) for ashes and garbage. 


Witt’s Cans and Pails are sold on approval, and not one 
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has ever been returned by the purchaser. 


Write us. 


E WITT CORNICE CO., Dept.3. Cincinnati, O. 



















(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 


are assured at Once. resolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 

Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets for 
theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 

180 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 

















OVINGTON 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


have always devoted the 
greatest attention to their 


stock of fine Table China 


Of their Cups and Saucers, repre- 
senting such makes as Copeland, 
Doulton, Minton, Wedgwood, Derby, 
Aynsley, Limoges, Dresden, Vienna, 
and a hundred others, they have 
now more than a thousand different 
patterns, offering an unequalled range 
in price, color, shape and design. 
The variety of plates is even larger 
andjis pronounced by experts the 
greatest display in the country. 








314 Fifth Avenue 
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Jewelry 


UR large assortment of the finest 
hand-wrought gold novelties in 
Brooches, Pendants, Scarf Pins, 
Fobs, Rings, etc., affords an easy se- 
lection for appropriate Holiday gifts 


We have many new designs 
not duplicated elsewhere 


Bartens @ Rice Co. 


Diamond and Jewelry Merchants, 


328 Fifth Ave. 
Between 32d and 33d Sts. 


Visitors are cordially invited to examine our wares 
without being importuned to buy. 


~ 






















If Coffee 


Does Things 
To You 


When you are hit hard enough, quit and 
save the remaining stock of health. It may 
be small, but it will steadily increase if 
good, well-made 


POSTUI1 
FOOD COFFEE 


Is used in place of ordinary coffee. 


‘¢ There’s a Reason.’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 




















W*" i. JACKSON COMPANY 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 























FINANCIAL 








1875 1905 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 





Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


THe MIDDLESEX 


30th YEAR 








INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 






























Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OP THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 





Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 
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TO HOLDERS OF 


FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 


Railway Go. 
ISSUED UNDER THE REFUNDING MORTGAGE 


DATED JULY 1, 1904. 
In view of the appointment of a receiver for the 
roperty of the CINCINNATI, HAMILTON AND 
DAYTON RAILWAY COMPANY, the undersigned, 
who own or represent a MAJORITY in amount of the 
outstanding four per cent. gold bonds issued under the 
refunding mortgage of that Company, have constituted 
themselves a Committee, for the protection of their own 
interests as bondholders and the interests of all other 
bondholders who shall become parties to an agreement 
now in course of preparation. 


Holders of refunding mortgage four per cent. gold 
bonds are requested to deposit the same with CEN- 
TRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the 
Depositary to be designated in said agreement, at its 
office, No. 54 Wall Street, New York. All bonds must 
be p oes in negotiable form and coupon bonds must 
bear the coupon maturing January 1, 1906, and all sub- 
sequent Certificates of the Depositary will be issued for 
bonds deposited. 


In the judgment of the Committee the security for the 
refunding mortgage four per cent. gold bonds is ample, 
but the interests of the bondholders demand concerted 
action for their protection. In view of the _ fact 
that a coupon upon said bonds -will mature in Janu- 
ary 1, 1906, bondholders are requested to deposit their 
bonds at once. The right is reserved to terminate the 
privilege of deposit at any time, without previous notice. 

Copies of the said deposit agreement, when prepared, 
may be obtained at the office of the Depositary, and from 
the members of the Committee. 


Dated, New York, December 7, 1905. 


JAMES N. WALLACE, 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, 
(of J. & W. Seligman & Co.) 
MARE T, COX, 
(of Robt. Winthrop & Co.) 


Committee. 
FRED C. RANDALL, 
54 Wall Street, Secretary. 


GUTHRIE, CRAVATH & HENDERSON, Counsel. 





To Holders of 4%. Per Cent. Gold 
Collateral Trust Notes of the CIN- 
CINNATI, HAMILTON & DAYTON 
RAILWAY COMPANY, issued under 
its Collateral Trust Agreement, 
dated March 1, 1905: 


In view of the appointment of a receiver for the prop- 
erty of the Cincinnati, Hamilton~& Dayton Railway Com- 
pany, and at the request of the owners of a large amount 
of the said Collateral Trust Notes, the undersigned have 








consented to act as a Committee for the protection of the 
interests of all said note-holders who shall become parties 
to an agreement now in course of preparation. Holders of 
the 4% Per Cent. Gold Collateral Trust Notes are re- 
quested to deposit the same with CENTRAL TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, the Depositary to be designated 
in said agreement, at its office, No. 54 Wall Street, New 
York City. All notes must be deposited in negotiable form, 
and must bear the coupon maturing March 1, 1906, and all 
subsequent. Certificates of the Depositary will be issued 
for bonds deposited. 

In the judgment of the Committee the appointment of 
said receiver has in no wise impaired the value of the 
security held for the benefit of the holders of said Collat- 
eral Trust Notes, but it believes that the interests of the 
note-holders demand concerted action for their protection, 
and therefore requests that said notes be deposited at once. 
The right is reserved to terminate the privilege of deposit 
at any time without previous notice. 

Copies of said deposit agreement when prepared may be 
obtained at the office of the Depositary and from the mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Dated New York, December 11th, 1905. 


FRED C. RANDALL, 
54 Wall Street, Secretary. 
JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 





PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Shareholders Protective Committee 


To the Holders of the Preferred and Common Shares of 
the Pere Marquette Railroad Company. 


In view of the appointment of a receiver for the prop- 
erty of the Pére Marquette Railroad at the request of the 
holders of a large amount of the preferred and common 
shares of the Pére Marquette Railroad Company the under- 
signed have consented to act as a Committee under an 
Agreement to be dated the 7th day of December, 1905, for 
ae papie of protecting the interests of the said share- 

olders. 

am Goetgeee wa, De jou of the ey 
mention e Committee hereby requests you to de 

COMPANY UILD- 


with the OLD COLONY TRUST AMES B 

ING BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS DEPOSITARY under the 
said Agreement your certificates for preferred and common 
shares duly indorsed in blank Deposits will be received on 
and after Monday, December 11th, 1905, and the Trust 
Company will issue transferable certificates of deposit for 
shares so deposited. 

Inasmuch as the above receivership has been brought 
about very suddenly and important developments are ex- 
pected to occur shortly, it is greatly to the interest of the 
shareholders to unite for mutual protection at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Copies of the Agreement may be seen at the office of the 
Old Colony Trust Company in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
copies will be furnished upon request at the said office. 


Boston, December 7, 1905. 


NATHANIEL THAYER, Chairman, 
50 State Street, Boston. 
WILLIAM W. CRAPO, 
MARK T. COX, 
GEORGE H. NORMAN, 
FRANCIS R. HART, Secretary. 
Ames Building Boston, 
Committee. 
STOREY THORNDIKE, PALMER & THAYER, 
53 State Street, Boston, 
Counsel for the Committee, 
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VIRGINIA FARMS 


REE CATALOGUE of Splendid Bargains. 
R. B CHAFFIN @ CO. Inc. RICHMOND, VA. 








DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, December 6, 1905. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND No. 27. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, it was re- 
solved that a dividend of 13% per cent. on the Preferred Capital 
Stock of the Company be declared and paid on Monday, January 
1, 1906, at the office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
No. 28 Nassau Street, New York City, to stockholders of record at 
the close of basiness on Monday, December 11, 1905. Transfer 
books wil) close Monday, December 11, 1905, and re-open on 
Tuesday, January 2, 1906. D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 
8. 8. DELANO, Treasurer. 





CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
The 27th semi-annual payment of $2 per share interest on the 
4 per cent. Debenture stock of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way Company will be made, according to the contract pertaining 
to said stock, on the 15th day of January, 1906, to the holders of 
record on the last day of December. 1905. $ . 

The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture stock will be 
closed from the close of business December 18, 1905, to the 2d day 
of January, 1906. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minn.. December 8, 1905. 





INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 


To the holders of Stock Trust Certificates issued under 
Voting Trust Agreement dated May 14th, 1902: 


The Board of Directors of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, having declared a dividend of TWO PER 
CENT, upon all the capital stock of the Company, pay- 
able on Tuesday, Jan. 2d, 1906, to stockholders of record 
on Monday, Dec. 11th, 1905, holders of Stock Trust Certifi- 
eates above referred to are hereby notified that upon 
receipt of said dividend the undersigned will pay to the 
respective holders of such Stock Trust Certificates an 
amount equal to the dividend upon the number of shares 
of said stock standing in the names of the undersigned 
Voting Trustees equal to those specified in the Stock Trust 
Certificates respectively, and.that the same will be paid 
on Tuesday, Jan. 2d, 1906, to the holders of said Stock 
Trust Certificates of record on Monday, Dec. 11th, 1905, at 
3:00 o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees will be closed 
at 3:00 P. M. on Monday, Dec. 11th, 1905, and reopened 
on Tuesday, Jan. 2d, 1906, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

E. MORA DAVISON, 
B. HAMBURGER, 
CHAS. B. LUDLOW 


Voting Trustees. 
By AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
Their duly authorized Agents. 
November 29th, 1905. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, New York. 
31ST REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
November 29th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (14¢%,) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock, payable December 30th, 1905, to Pre- 
— or of record of December 15th, 1905. Checks will 
e mailed. 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 15th day 
of December, 1905, and reopen January 2nd, 1 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY, Lessee. 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

No. 13 Park Row, New York, December 1ith, 1905. 

THE GUARANTEED QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One 
and three-quarters per cent, on the capital stock of the 
Manhattan Railway Company will be paid on and after 
Tuesday, January 2d, 1906, to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books on Friday, December 15th, 
1905, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will be reopened on Wednesday, De- 
cember 27th, 1905, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

D, W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COM- 
PANY OF NEW JERSEY 
New York, December 6th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of the National Sugar Refin- 
ing Company of New Jersey have this day declared a 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT. 
on the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable Janu- 
ary 2d, 1906. 
The tranfer books will close December z2oth, and re- 
open January 3d, 1906. 
F. D. MOLLENHAUER, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


New York, December 7th, 1905. 
107th DIVIDEND 


The Directors of this bank have today declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. (50%), payable* 
January ist, 1906, until which date the transfer books 
will remain closed. FRED’K FOWLER, Cashier. 





a 


THE PLAZA BANK 
: New York, December 6th, 1905. 
A dividend of TEN (10) per cent, has this day been declared, pay- 
able on and after January 2d, 1906. 
Transfer books close December 23d, 1905, and reopen January 


. E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York, December 7, 1905. 
DIVIDEND NO. 3. 

A dividend of THREE AND A HALF PER CENT ($8.50 
per share) was this day declared on the | ageye ~ stock of 
the Southern Pacific Company. payable on demand on 
and after the 15th day of er | 1906, to the stockholders 
of record at 3 o’clock P. M., on Friday, December 1905. 
For the purpo-es of this dividend the Preferred Stock 
transfer books will be closed at the close of business on 
Friday, Dec. 22d, 1905, and reopens4 on Friday, Dec. 29th, 
1905, at 10:00 o'clock A.M Stockholders who have not 
already done so are requested to file mailing orders for 
dividends with the undersigned, from whom blank orders 


can be had on application. 
A. K. VAN DEVENTER, 
Assistant T'reasurer. 








ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York, December 8th, 1905. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for the 
election of Directors will be held at the Sanking Dent, No. 128 
Broadway, on Tuesday, January 9th, 1906, from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 


EDWARD BURNS, Cashier, 








EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


New York, December 8th, 1905, 
An election for Directors of this bank will be held at the bank- 
i:: touse, No. (680 Broadway, New York, on Tuesday, January 
9th, 1906. Polls open from 2 to 3 o’clock P. M. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
95 William Street, New York, December, 7th, 1905. 


At the annual election for Directors of this Company, held on the 
4th instant, the following-named gentlemen were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

Henry U. Mortimer, Ambrose 8. Murray, Jr. 

John W. Condit, Areunah M. Burtis, 

Lindley Murray, Jr. Thomas B. Peck, 

Charles H. Lowerre, Ernest A. Bigelow, 

David J. Burtis, William E. Hutchins, 

J. Eugene Robert, William Bunker, 
Ernest L. Allen. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day Mr. Lindley 
Murray, Jr., was i ly re-elected President. 





DAVID J, BURTIS, Secretary. 
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THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
New York, December 8th, 1905. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this bank for the 
election of Directors and the transaction of such other business as 
may be brought before it will be held at the banking house, No. 
320 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 9th, ee at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Polls will be open from 12 M. tol P. M 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
ew York, December 6th, 1905. 

A Special meeting of the oudauinus of the Irving National 
Bank of New York will be held at its banking house, No. 1 Hudson 
Street, City of New York, on the 8th day of January, 1906, at 11 
o’cloc M., for the purpose of voting upon the following pro- 
posed amendment to the Articles of Association of the bank, 
governing the number of directors of said bank: 

Resolved, that Section 3 of the Articles of Association of 
the Irving National Bank of New York be, and it is hereby 
amended by inserting the words “not less than tifteen and not 
more than twenty-five stockholders” in place of the words “fifteen 
stockholders.” BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
December 7th, 1905. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for the 
election of Directors for the ensuing year will be held at the bank- 
ing house, 214 Broadway, New York or 7. Tuesday, January 
9th, 1906, between the honrs of 12 M. and 1 P 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, 





Cashier. 





The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Corporation 
known as “ Henry Romeike,” for the purpose of electing Directors 


and transacting such other business as may properly come before 
the meeting, will be held on the 18th day of January, 1906, at 2 
o’clock p. m., at the 6ffice of the Company, 33 Union Square, New 
York City. 

New York City, December 4, 1905. 
ALBERT ROMEIKE, Secretary. 





INSURANCE 





1861 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January t, a $37,071,297.57 


Liabilities, 83,770,674.54 
Surplus, 3,300,623.03 


enininaedien Laws needs the policyholder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 11,1905, - - - - = 
Liabilities, - -= © = © = = 








$38,324,422.73 
34,638,296.48 


$3,686 ,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred-D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D, F, Appel, Secretary. Wm, B. Tyrner, Asst, Sec’y 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January Ist, 1905 


ASSETS, $25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22.905 552.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2.552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway - < - New York 








1850——_ —— 1905 


United States li Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

JAMES R. PLUM, - - - - - : - Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Pres. Title enreee an Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - . - Pres, Chem Nat. Bank 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with: this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 





Assets over . . $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 


What_Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 co; ies from 

7 written original, we will ship com- 

ete duplicator cap size, without de- 
ga A, on ten (10) days’ trial. 


Price $7.50 less trade dis- 
count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 
THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building,“111 John Street = - > : New York City 
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THE INDEPENDENT 














paying all its losses 
}~.% a ed $14,54 


actual market value was 


é. eCurdy, Alexander 





Report of the Continental 


roby e basin fire in =. 


B48, 158, 158, and the net surplus avail- 
able Sy gee 4 olders is $7, 760,000, including the capital, 
,000, In the valuation of its real — stocks and 
bon on which the ures of its 
only the most conservative estimates have ea taken, such 
as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas the 
188; Chicago & Northwestern 
referred stock att 210, _— market 236; Lake Shore at 
, market &c. Armrong 
nental are , x. @. — Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard 
A. M Orr, Elihu Root and John L. 


ker. 
From ‘‘Sun’’.(N. Y.) Jan. 12, 1905. 


the directors of the Conti- 


rough the Chicago fire in 
and the Baltimore fire in 
ptly and in full. Its gross 


total assets are based, 








Ask for a Continental policy and you 
are sure to secure absolute indemnity 


at fair rates. 
Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


46 Cedar Street, New York 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Iil. 


“INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY ” 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 


insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 


interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 
with thel Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 

JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 








FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York 





1904’8 Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 


Policy Reserve ( Certificate N 
York Insurance ‘Department, January 


3rd, 1905) - $4,397,988 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 - $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 - - 17,862,353 

Gain in New Insurance Paid for - 5,335,065 

Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 

Force (Paid for Basis) in 1 : $6 797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Mem! 5.883 

190 : - 
Gain ahs Premiums on New Business in rege 

1904 : : : 
= in Outstanding "Death Claims, 19 296 
Total’ Payments to Members “and “their 


Beneficiaries - - - 61,000,000 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency De- 
partment—Industrial Agents, Address Provident De- 
partment, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 

Broadway, New York. 







THE INDEPENDENT 


Pears’ Soap beautifies the complexion, 
keeps the hands white and imparts a 
constant bloom of freshness to the skin. 


~ 


Pears’ Annual for 1905 with 117 illustrations and three large Presentation Plates. The best Annual 
published—without any doubt. However, judge for yourself, 
Agents: The International News Company. 


All Rights Secured, 





